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*‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Surely he hath borne our griefs, 


and carried our sorrows. 


He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities: the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him; and 


with his stripes we are healed. 
e 


He was oppressed, and he was 
afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth: he is brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so 


he openeth not his mouth. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN VERSE © 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS 
By Violet Tyyska, Newburgh, N. Y. 


WE SING of saints and martyrs 
And of the cross they bore, 
And think that in this age of ours 
The cross is borne no more; 
We sing of early Christians, 
Of mocking heathen throngs; 
And think that we are safe from taunts 
To sing thanksgiving songs. 


But still by Christians legion 
The cross is borne today; 

Unseen, deep in their hearts ’tis worn 
Until the judgment day; 

And ever, if we’d follow 
Our humble Saviour’s path, 

The world and Satan loud will mock 
And scourge with fiery wrath. 


Oh, while His Church makes effort 
To follow where He led, 

With hellish wars her peace is mocked 
And heavenly blood is shed; 

And while wrongs go unrighted, 
While bleed the innocent, 

Still prick the Saviour’s thorns His Church 
Beneath His cross she’s bent. 


Oh, ye who bear His emblem, 
Think not ye shall escape, 

The devil mocks you daily 
And does his weapons shape; 

When least ye sense the danger, 
The fiery trial will fall, 

For all must prove in deadly fight 
Who once have heard the call. 


Ye will be stark and lonely, 
See not your brothers near, 
No men will cheer your vict’ry, 

Though it will cost you dear; 
Fight on, the foes so dreadful 

One Name can conquer not, 
They'll follow cursing always, 

But cannot leave one blot. 


Oh, keep your faith untarnished 
When ye defenseless stand, 

And from the foe ye will be led 
By Christ’s unfailing hand; 

His mark He lays upon your heart, 
Oh, keep it glowing there, 

If ye give all your strength for Him, 
His glory ye will share! 


THE ROAD TO JERUSALEM 
By John W. Umberger, Wytheville, Va. 


“Wr co to Jerusalem,” the Master said 
To those whom He called friends; 

“Where a crown of thorns awaits My head, 
And the shadow of Calvary descends.” 


“We go to Jerusalem,” the Master said, 
While. men their glad hosannas shout; 
“They will desert Me for they dread 
The awful task that I’m about.” 


“We go to Jerusalem,” the Master said, 
“For this I came into the world, 


To seek the erring, with Whom I’ve pled, 
While taunts and mockery they’ve 
hurled.” 


“We go to Jerusalem,” the Master said, 
“That you the abundant life may live, 
Though crimson drops stream from My 
head, 
This blood I do so freely give.” 


“We go to Jerusalem,” the Master said, 
“That the souls of men so dear to Me, 

May not in the bondage of sin be held, 
But live through all eternity.” 


A CROSS 
By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


THE ILLS and sorrows that befall us here 
Are not what constitute a heavy cross. 
They are but midnight prayers, a lonely 
fear, 
Great drops of blood, a broken heart, a 
jeer. 
But never dross. 


A cross is that which one may leave or 
take. 
To him who takes it up comes needed 
might. 
Yes, ugly things. But for another’s sake, 
All crosses borne in silence ever make 
A shining light. 


WE JOURNEY ON 
By Ted Hart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To TRAVEL ‘long Life’s little way 

With open eye and steadfast aim; 
To grasp each task without delay, 

And e’er be fair to play the game; 
Embrace what comes with joyful heart, 

And ne’er for self one whit to seek; 
To others deign to give, impart, 

*Tis this that marks true manhood meek— 
WE JOURNEY ON! 


The sun may shine, the stormclouds spread, 
Yea, both must spell our lasting good. 
*Tis GOD Who gives our daily bread, 
Not always as we think He should! 
And if perchance the road be rough 
O’er which we lamely wend our way, 
A calmer Voice will say—“Enough!” 
And darksome night will turn to day— 
WE JOURNEY ON! 


Thus Time glides by with rapid pace, 

And each new year its impress leaves. 
All Life is but a heated race; 

Its crown each footstep truly weaves. 
A goal of promise lies ahead, 

Which mortal eyes hath never seen; 
Alone unto the blessed dead 

Doth vision blind spell vision keen— 
WE JOURNEY ON! 


At length we lay our burden down; 
Real rest doth kiss the eyelids still. 
Awakening morn points out the crown 
That limns the end of journey’s thrill. 


There is but ONE Who fixed the goal, 
And wrought relief from sin and shame! 
At travel’s end, O ransomed soul, 
We die to live in JESUS’ Name— 
OUR JOURNEY’S WON! 


THY KINGDOM COME 
By Mrs. B. D. Castor, Luray, Va. 


Dear Gop we pray for that great day 
When all the world will go Thy Way. 
When wars and strife and greed shall cease, 
When men shall serve the Prince of Peace. 
Till that time comes, O Lord use me 

In such a way that all may see 

The hope and joy of Thy Kingdom come, 
As in human lives Thy will be done. 


WHAT HAST THOU DONEP 
By G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, N. J. 


CurisT gave His life, His all, for thee. 

For thee He hung upon the tree, 

For thee endured the thorny crown, 

For thee His blood came coursing down. 


What hast thou done for Him, my friend? 
Wilt thou not love Him to the end? 

He says, “This have I done for thee.” 

He asks, “What hast thou done for me?” 


GREATNESS- 
By J. W. M. 


GREATNESS of soul cannot be sought, 
Neither with eager ambition be bought. 
Greatness, like happiness, comes to the soul 
Willing that service shall be his goal. 


Napoleon almost conquered a world, 
His fame as a hero’s ever unfurled; 
But if all is well that ends well too 
Such greatness as his is far from true. 


If you would be great in the sight of your 
God 

The path of unselfishness must be trod. 

And maybe the world will pass you by, 

But God hath a glory for you on high. 


Then give of your life unto Him here 
below 

And be not concerned with the fame men 
bestow; 

For the years of our temporal glory are 
few, 

But God hath Eternity waiting for you! 
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CHOSEN AND APPOINTED 


A Pastor’s Sermon for Palm Sunday to the Boys and Girls Instructed for Confirmation 
By THE Rev. H. G. Gsevre, Lakeville, Minn. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

On THE floor before you stands the Baptismal Font. It 
reminds you of your baptism, for shortly after your birth 
your parents made provision for your baptism in the: name 
of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 

The cover of this font is capped with a cross. It is to 
remind you that you were baptized in the name of the 
Crucified and Risen Lord Jesus Christ to Whom your 
parents or sponsors promised to lead you by making it pos- 
sible for you to grow up in the knowledge of His holy will. 

At your baptism you were first made Christians. Through 
baptism you were made members of Christ’s visible Church, 
and through baptism you were washed and regenerated and 
entered into the Saviour’s Kingdom of Grace. 

At your baptism your parents were admonished “to teach 
you the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and to provide for your instruction in the Holy 
Christian Faith.” 

Your parents and friends have provided for your instruc- 
tion in the Holy Christian Faith, by the organization of this 
congregation and the building of this church; and now, 
having sent you to my class, you have been taught “what 
you ought to do and what you ought not to do; and what 
God through Christ has done for your salvation.” 

You have learned that you are sinners, and that without 
faith in Christ you cannot be saved. This Christ Who has 
made Himself known to you has left you some very fine 
sayings. May I read just this one verse from St. John 15: 16: 

“Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you and or- 
dained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit should remain, that whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name he may give it you.” 


Baptismal Grace 


We have already considered the first part of this verse, 
for that was covered in your baptism. In your baptism 
Jesus, your Lord, chose you. He came to you, and made 
you His very own. Through the washing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, you were made heirs of 
Christ, and were given hope of eternal life. Long before you 
were born, however, God made provision for your salvation. 
Thus He saw us through all eternity; “before the moun- 
tains were brought forth and He had made the world,” He 
saw us as sinful human beings, needing salvation—the new 
birth. And having sent His beloved Son to carry out His 
divine purpose and salvation, He did not stop there, but 


- seeing our need of a special cleansing of sin, He made this’ 


covenant of the New Testament and assures you and me 
and all who “renounce the devil and all his ways,” that we 
may have grace and salvation. 

Now this same Lord has instructed you. What is the 
nature of this instruction? Jesus says, “If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed.” Your confirmation will avail little if the Word of 
God does not abide in you. 

Love one another. Boys and girls, if you could re-assemble 
some ten years from now, older and more experienced than 
you are today, your greatest need then would be the same 
as it is today—the love of Christ, and love for one another. 
Your coming together has produced certain ties of fellow- 
ship that you ought to keep up. I know of no better way 
to keep these bonds together than by your faithful attendance 
at services in the house of God and by fellowshipping to- 
gether in the Luther League. 


The Lord’s Will 


But not only are ye chosen and instructed, ye are like- 
wise commanded. The command is from Christ, and it is 
an order first given to His closest disciples and then to all 
His followers in succeeding ages that they bring forth fruit. 
If fruit is not forthcoming the reason is plain—you love the 
world more than you love Christ. 

One of the first questions you learned to answer was that 
you should “seek the Kingdom of God and His Righteous- 
ness.” Many boys and girls have forgotten this after their 
confirmation. They have sought for fame and fortune and 
pleasure and fleshly satisfaction but many have found out, 
often too late, that had they but sought Jesus -Christ they 
would soon have found Him, and all those things of which 
they might have had need would have been theirs had they 
continued faithful to their confirmation vows. 

Your pastor will be looking for fruit from you. The other 
members of your congregation will be looking for fruit from 
you. You are not too young to be witness bearers. You 
are not too young to be able to give “a reason for the hope 
that is in you.” You are not too young to let your light shine 
before men, and in the words of Luther you are not too 
young when temptation assails you to say, “Here I stand, 
I cannot do otherwise; God help me. Amen.” And remem- 
ber, tempted you will be. As soon as you leave this church 
this morning Satan will be at the door ready to greet you 
and lead you astray. But when Christ abides in you then 
with His grace you can say no to temptation to sin. 

But remember, all these graces to bear fruit and to bear 
witness and to resist temptation will never be accomplished 
by your own reason and strength. 

Therefore your prayer needs to be, “Lord, have mercy 
upon me, a poor sinner.” The Word of God is powerful. It 
can remove mountains of doubt and despair; it removes 
envy and hatred; it gives comfort and hope. And when that 
Word abides in you, you will have the ability with God’s 
help to say “No” to temptation. And fruits will be evident 
by your devotedness to His Word and to the services of the 
church. 


Discipleship Begun, Not Ended 


One of the sad things about confirmation is the idea 
which some folks have that through its observance they 
have “graduated.” To some it is immaterial whether one 
goes to church and Sunday school regularly after confir- 
mation or not. Confirmation is little short of mockery if 
after today we seldom see you in church. Confirmation is 
more than a new suit of clothes, a new dress and a cer- 
tificate. Confirmation implies all that we have so often said, 
a genuine renouncing of all that is evil. It means to take a 
stand for Christ. Not what I would by nature do, but what 
Christ in me enables me to do. 

Let us not get the false notion that we can be good Chris- 
tians and ignore Christ’s Church. When He has placed His 
Church in our midst it is our God-given duty to use it, to 
work in it, to support it, to pray for it. 

Your fruits will be evident by your frequency at the 
Lord’s Table. Likewise will your fruits be evident by your 
response when the appeal comes to give of your material 
means for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. Let us not 
only be receivers. “Freely ye have received.” Now freely 
use your privilege to give. Your response will not be how 
little can I spare for the Church of my Lord, but how much 
will I gladly give to my Lord’s Kingdom. 
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Of Lasting Value 

And best of all, your fruits shall remain. Long after you 
are gone, blessings will be experienced by those of whom 
you might least expect; just as you are receiving blessings 
today, because someone was concerned with the salvation 
of our forefathers, and even from generation to generation 
today, God’s people are calling them blessed who made 
Christ known to them. 

And then, ye shall ask of God. “Whatsoever ye shall ask 
of the Father in my name, he may give it you.” 

What shall ye ask? The most important thing you can ask 
for today and every day is a humble and believing heart, 
and that the “Lord would keep you steadfast in the Word.” 
And He will. “If ye continue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed.” It is continuation that enables one to 
keep the confirmation vow. For without union with Christ, 
the true vine, it is impossible to receive strength and bear 
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fruit. Ask God daily for forgiveness of sin, for a strengthen- 
ing of your faith, for a growth in grace, for His abiding 
presence. 

Finally you have a Christ Who will some day greet you. 
By Him you have been chosen. By Him you have been 
redeemed. By Him you have been appointed to learn and 
bear fruit, and by Him you have been called to eternal 
salvation. And then you shall see Him face to face, Who 
before the foundations of this earth were laid, saw in you 
a piece of fit material for His house, that house in which we 
are told there are many mansions, and He has gone to pre- 
pare a’place for us. 

Seek ye then the Kingdom of God, and remember, “what- 
soever ye ask of the Father in the name of Jesus he will 
give it to you.” 

My heart’s desire and my prayer to God is that you all 
may be saved. 


IF THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK 


The Castle Church at Wittenberg Would Tell of Electors, Reformers and Kings 
By Cxara LoutsE DENTLER, Redlands, Calif. 


Ir THE walls of the Castle Church, the Schlosskirche, 
could tell all of the scenes they have witnessed, and could 
reveal what they have heard for four centuries of unbroken 
history, it would require volumes to record it. 

It was about 1495, when the Elector Frederick the Wise 
had determined to make Wittenberg the official residence 
of the Electorate, that he was in the midst of building him- 
self a strong castle. Adjoining this new structure was a 
small chapel that had been built to house a precious relic. 
It was a blood-stained thorn from the Saviour’s crown of 
thorns, and it had been a gift from Philip VI of France to 
the Saxon king, Rudolph I. 

Frederick was exceedingly devout and conceived the idea 
of supplanting this small chapel with a church of cathedral- 
like proportions, dedicated to All Saints, and one capable 
of receiving many sacred relics. In the power of these he 
had the utmost faith. For a long time he had felt that he 
could not die happy until he had trodden with his own feet 
the places made sacred by the footsteps of Christ. The two 
ideas began to be fused in his mind, so the pilgrimage was 
undertaken to acquire in the Holy Land some of the sacred 
relics with which that land was said to abound and to add 
them to the collection in the Castle Church in Wittenberg. 

In company with a 
friend he traveled 
incognito, that he 
might not be traveling 
in royal state in the 
land of the King of 
kings. When he re- 
turned to Wittenberg 
he carried with him 
more than five thou- 
sand precious articles; 
among the choicest 
were another thorn 
from the crown, a 
bit of Noah’s ark, a 
piece of wood from 
the manger, a small 
package of soot from 
the fiery furnace, and 
a tiny cluster of hairs 
from the beard ‘of St 
Christopher. 


In 1499 the edifice was pronounced finished, and the relics 
carefully placed within it. People thronged from great 
distances not only to see the splendid church, but to expe- 
rience the sense of forgiveness that the objects had the 
power to bestow. The gate in the old wall was named the 
Castle Gate, and through it the devout flocked. This prox- 
imity to the gate proved unfortunate in the subsequent 
history of the church. 

Three years later Frederick saw another fond dream 
take material form: a university, which he had long vis- 
ualized, was founded by him in that year, 1502. The history 
of the Castle Church and the university were to be very 
closely intertwined until the latter was merged with that 
of Halle. 

The dedicatory service of the university and the installa- 
tion of the first rector took place in the Stadtkirche, but all 
installations thereafter were performed in the Castle Church. 
Frederick provided for an election on May first and October 
eighteenth. The installations took place before the high 
altar, the service being a very solemn one. The retiring 
rector standing in front of the altar delivered his farewell 
address, in which he praised the academic worth of his 
successor, and then presented him with the insignias of his 
office: the silver scep- 
tre, the Statute Book, 
the seal, the key to the 
university, and finally 


office. 

The year 1507 wit- 
nessed another link 
binding the church to 
the university. For 
these first five years 
Elector Frederick had 
supported the school 
from his private funds, 


THE CASTLE CHURCH, 
WITTENBERG 


Frederick the Wise is buried 

to the left of the altar; 
- Martin Luther beneath the 

pulpit; and Melanchthon 
‘ectly across the nave. 


mons 


the purple robe of his — 
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but beginning with this year the income from the church 
provided the money for carrying on the work of the institu- 
tion. In return, the professors of theology carried on the 
work of All Saints’ parish. 


German Displaces Latin 

In the year 1524, with the Reformation an accomplished 
fact, the church took its final step in becoming Protestant— 
the Latin-service was abandoned and the walls echoed from 
now on to the German which could be understood by all. 

A short time after this event, the church, as well as the 
whole community, was plunged into deep grief when the 
beloved builder died at Lochau, and was brought home to 
be buried in the church so dear to his heart. That day a 
vast throng filled the edifice to its doors, to hear Dr. Luther 
preach a comforting sermon in German, and to listen to 
Melanchthon extol the virtues of Frederick in Latin. The 
great man was buried a little to the left of the altar. Seven 
years later practically the same sorrowing group again filled 
the church to pay their farewell tribute to another beloved 
Elector, John the Steadfast. 

It was in 1547 that two men entered the church one day, 
not to admire and not to pray. They were the Emperor 
Charles V and the hated Duke of Alva, under whose lash 
the Low Countries had suffered so intensely. They had 
been victorious in the terrible siege of Wittenberg, and now 
entered the city in triumph. As they came through the 
Castle Gate the first building to greet them was the Castle 
Church. Tradition says that as they stood beside the grave 
of Luther, who had died the preceding year, the Duke said 
to the Emperor: “Will you not remove the bones of Luther 
and burn them?” The Emperor replied: “Let him rest. I 
war with the living and not with the dead.” Some believe 
the story, while others do not. As the two men were alone 
in the church, only the walls heard the words that passed 
between them. 

Wittenberg suffered severely in the Thirty Years’ War 
when the city was crossed and recrossed by Catholics and 
Protestants as they proceeded against each other. Unfor- 
tunately it was at the crossroads between Sweden and 
Bohemia. Many a time the frightened citizens sought shelter 
and safety within the church walls. 


Sweden’s Charles XII 


During these centuries the times of peace were only 


breathing spells between wars. In 1706 when Poland was’ 


contending with Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, the various 
armies were in Wittenberg much of the time. Once while 
the Swedish army was marching through the city, the King, 
Charles XII, availed himself of the opportunity to spend 
some time here. Could the walls of the Castle Church reveal 
what they saw on that visit it would be like this. They saw 
a tall, stately man enter alone in silence. He walked about 
looking at every object that had any association with the 
great Luther, for this was the purpose that had brought him 
to Wittenberg. After he had sat for some time in deep 
meditation, he walked reverently over to the grave of the 
Reformer, and stood silently beside it for a long time. What 
were his thoughts? Or was it a prayer? Not even the sacred 
walls were permitted to share this secret. In like manner 
as he had entered, he left the Castle Church. 

The years rolled by until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Prussia and Austria were waging the Seven 
Years’ War. The suffering inflicted upon Wittenberg in pre- 
vious times paled in the face of the havoe she suffered at 
this period. All other wars seemed as rehearsals for this 
event. Batteries were placed in front of the Castle Gate, 
and from them the enemy hailed fire into the terror-stricken 
city. The church, situated as it was by the gate, felt the 
full force of the assault. 

Much destruction was done to the building, yet most of it 
could be replaced with much money, time, and labor; but 
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one thing could not be replaced. That was the historic door 
upon which Luther had nailed the Theses. This massive 
door went up in Prussian flames. A fire broke out in one 
of the towers, but speedy work by a group of citizens pre- 
vented its destruction. October 23, 1763, the church bell 
pealed joyfully: it was celebrating the departure of the last 
Prussian. The bells had scarcely ceased their jubilant ring- 
ing, when a king entered the church. Kings were not un- 
familiar here, still this one was different. He was Frederick 
the Great come in to view the wreckage that his soldiers 
had left. While Frederick was never famous for his piety, 
he was deeply moved, almost to tears, when he beheld 
Luther’s church so mutilated. 

The recovery from the wounds and scars inflicted during 
the Seven Years’ War were scarcely healed when the church 
was forced to suffer again in the Napoleonic Wars. The 
Elector traitorously went over to the side of the French, so 
that poor Wittenberg had to be the battleground for the 
struggle of the Russians and Prussians against the French. 

During the Prussian bombardment of 1813 and 1814 the 
structure was again given to the flames, and the great tower 
wholly destroyed; the same fate was meted out to the uni- 
versity buildings and the hospitals. However, the victory 
at Waterlov in 1815 brought peace not only to Europe, but 
to the Castle Church in particular, the loved church of all 
Protestantism. 

The King of Prussia made all haste to restore it to its 
former beauty for he himself was a devout Lutheran. The 
work was completed so that on October 31, 1817, the three 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation was celebrated 
with genuine gladness and thanksgiving. It had suffered 
from the last war what fate decreed must be its lot. 


New Bronze Doors 


Luther’s birthday was always marked significantly by the 
church, but November 10, 1858, was a very special occasion. 
On that day new bronze doors supplanting the hastily-made 
wooden one of 1763 were unveiled and dedicated. They were 
the gift of King Frederick William IV of Prussia, the very 
doors upon which we look today. 

The walls could tell of a rather odd procession they saw 
enter the church in 1883. The old Askanian Rulers of Saxony 
had erected in Wittenberg a Franciscan Cloister which 
served also as a burial place for the Royal Family. The 
building was eventually destroyed, and even the memory 
of it had faded, for the Askanians ceased to rule at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. But in ’83 when excava- 
tions were being made on the site, the workmen came upon 
the bodies. There were twenty-seven, and they were care- 
fully placed in new coffins and buried with fitting services 
in the Castle Church; their tomb was the small chapel 
beneath the organ gallery. 

Ten years later a rather mysterious group was seen en- 
tering the church and proceeding to Luther’s grave. With 
dignity and solemnity they opened it, viewed its contents, 
and sealed it again as they had found it. This act was per- 
formed at the request of the German Emperor who had 
become increasingly worried over the persistence of the 
rumor that Charles V had stolen the body on his memorable 
visit mentioned above. He was deeply relieved to learn that 
the body had not been tampered with in any way. The story 
was never again repeated. Like other falsehoods it could 
not live in the light of truth. 

Each year finds pilgrims by the thousands visiting the 
Castle Church to pay tribute to the man who brought re- 
ligious freedom to the world, and to his friend and co- 
worker in the Reformation—Melanchthon. 


Dr. C. H. B. Lewis of the Parish and Church School 
Board’s staff of workers estimates that the U. L. C. A. has 
about 270,000 families. 
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BY GRACE OF CAESAR 


Herod Antipas Was Busy, Bold and Self-confident, but He lacked Sense 
By Cuietus A. SENFT, Narberth, Pa. 


THE SUBJECT of our study just missed being the sole suc- 
cessor of the entire domain and title of Herod, the Great, 
by one will, for if the second of Herod’s three wills had 
been put into effect that would have been the result. 
Antipas, together with the other claimants, made a journey 
to Rome upon the death of his father not only to lay claim 
to his share, as did the others, but to persuade Caesar 
Augustus to accept the terms of the second testament. And 
it seemed agreed generally by the Herods that if but one 
Herod was to rule, Antipas was to be that man. On the 
other hand, if the deputation of Jews who likewise had gone 
to Rome had had their way, no Herod would have ruled 
them. 

Augustus finally accepted and put into effect the third 
will. To the next in line of succession, Archelaus, the older 
son by Malthace, went Judea, Samaria, and Idumea together 
with the royal title of “king” (changed by Augustus to 
“ethnarch”); to Antipas, the younger son by Malthace, went 
Galilee and Perea with the title of “tetrarch” (Mark in a 
more general way calls him “king’”); and to Philip, the son 
of Cleopatra of Jerusalem, went the less Biblical north- 
eastern districts with the title of “tetrarch.” Riggs observes 
that this “was quite contrary to Herod’s original intention 
to break up in this way his large kingdom which his genius 
had established, and his final will has justly been estimated 
as a compromise between the various intrigues of the 
palace.” 

Idumean in Disposition 


Antipas was the seventh son of Herod and the second by 
his fourth wife, Malthace, a Samaritan. Like his brothers, 
he was brought up in Rome. The Caesars therefore got to 
know the treacherous nature of these Idumeans. Augustus 
was especially wary of them; and it was only because 
Antipas was unnaturally prudent and cautious that he was 
permitted to rule under him. The price of the favoritism 
he enjoyed under Tiberius was his willingness to spy on 
the Roman officials of his neighborhood. For this he won 
the deserved hatred of many, so that in times of need his 
friends were few indeed. 

He was a true son of his father in public building. In no 
place is it more evident that “Antipas possessed in an even 
aggravated form most of the vices without any of the 
greater qualities of his father’ (Edersheim) than in his 
fondness for magnificence. He rebuilt Beth-Haran, re- 
naming it Livias to honor 
the wife of Augustus, and 
Sepphoris he rebuilt into 
“the ornament of all 
Galilee” (Josephus). He 
took the old fortress of 
Machaerus on the Dead 
Sea, enlarged it, and made 
it the palatial capital of 
his southern province, 
while among the reedy 
swamps north of the Sea 
of Galilee he built a beau- 
tiful and costly capital, 
calling it Tiberius to 
honor his patron. In all 
his building, he was an 
extravagant spender.. 

The ease with which [i sabes 
Herod permitted himself 


TIBERIUS, ON THE SEA OF GALILEE, BUILT BY HEROD ANTIPAS 


to be bedded with anyone who might serve his selfish ends 
was so apparent when the Pharisees came to warn Jesus 
against the wicked intentions of Antipas that Jesus called 
him “that fox” (Luke 13: 32). “Of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, and of. the leaven of Herod,’ was Jesus aware. 
No more was He scared of the threat of Herod than was He 
deceived by the feigned friendship of the Pharisees. 

This craftiness is to be seen in the way in which he got 
settlers for his newly built Tiberius. Few people wanted 
to live there because it was unhealthy, due to the swampy 
condition, and Levitically unclean, because it formerly had 
been a burial ground. Cunningly enough, for those he did 
not compel outright to live there, he built houses and gave 
lands or the status of freedom, always on the condition 
that they had to live in Tiberius. 


Unscrupulous 


In the pursuit of his selfish ambition Antipas was most 
unscrupulous. While visiting his half brother in Rome he 
fell in love with the very attractive wife of his host and, 
without shame, proposed marriage. This ambitious woman 
(she also was a Herod), who would rather be a reigning 
queen in Jerusalem than a nobody living in Rome, accepted 
the proposal. Passion had triumphed over every dictate of 
prudence. Serious trouble in more ways than one was ahead 
for Herod. 

The news that he was planning divorce came to his wife's 
ears sooner than Herod anticipated. He did not think it 
strange therefore when his wife requested permission to 
visit Machaerus. He understood it later, however, for in- 
stead of stopping at the palace she crossed the border into 
her homeland to claim the protection of her father. Their 
marriage, in all probability, had been a marriage of state. 
To break it, therefore, was bound to have its effect on the 
relationship between the two states. Sure enough, even | 
though not until nine years later, trouble came over some 
minor boundary dispute which, under other circumstances, 
might have been adjusted peaceably. They engaged in a 
most disastrous war in which Herod took a sound beating. 

Josephus explains the imprisonment of John the Baptist 
by saying that he “feared lest the great influence John had 
over the people might put it into his power and inclination 
to raise a rebellion.” Edersheim suggests that the jealous 
Pharisees had something to do with it. These may have 
been true in part. How- 
ever, there is no doubt 
that the real reason is the 
one given in the Gospel 
(Matt. 14: 1ff), that John 
had dared to say pub- 
licly, “It is not lawful 
for thee to have her.” 
Even as he was put “in 
prison for Herodias’ 
sake,” so it was that at 
her indirect request he 
was finally beheaded. 
Doesn’t it seem strange 
that this pagan-minded, 
irreligious man who was 
ordinarily “Unfaithful to 
; his God, to his con- 
5 : science, to truth and 
righteousness; not 
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ashamed of any crime or sin, he would yet be faithful to his 
half-drunken oath, and appear honourable and true before 
such companions?” (Edersheim). It is interesting to note 
Josephus relates as cause and effect his beheading of John 
and defeat by Aretas: “The Jews had an opinion that the 
destruction of this army was sent as a punishment upon 
Herod, and a mark of God’s displeasure against him” 
(Ant. 18: 5, 2). 

We ordinarily think of Herod as being practically with- 
out conscience. Yet there are evidences that he had one 
which was alert enough not to let him forget his bloody 
deed. The fame of Jesus made him think that he was John 
“risen from the dead.” He would have liked to see Jesus 
(Luke 9: 9) to make sure that he was not John. Yet at the 
same time, in order to evade the responsibility for repeating 
his deed, he sent the Pharisees to persuade Jesus to leave 
His domain (Luke 13: 31). How relieved he was when 
Pilate made it possible for him to examine Jesus and look 
into His face to know assuredly that this silent Jesus was 
not the talkative John? But even upon Him he dared not 
pronounce the death penalty (one such deed in a life was 
enough); as far as his conscience was concerned he was 
perfectly satisfied simply to scourge Him. 


Beguiled by Herodias 


Even as Jezebel was the “evil genius” of Ahab, so was 
Herodias the evil genius of Antipas. That “the inherent 
weakness of his character left him in the absolute control 
of his wife, to the final ruin of his fortunes,” is to be seen 
in the final scene of his life. Agrippa, the brother of 
Herodias, had gone to Rome a pauper and returned to rule 
the tetrarchy of Philip. Immediately envious Herodias “ex- 
cited her husband, and desired that he would sail to Rome, 
to court honours equal to his.” She urges, “Do thou now 
seek after the dignity which thy kinsman hath attained to, 
and do not thou bear the contempt of a man who admired 
thy riches should be greater than thyself. ... Let us go to 
Rome, and let us spare no pains nor expenses, either of 
silver or gold, since they cannot be kept for any better use 
than for obtaining of a kingdom” (Ant. 18: 7). 

Try as he would, he could not still the voice of this am- 
bitious woman. Together they finally went to Rome. But 
Agrippa had anticipated them by revealing a store of arms 
Antipas had stored in his domain. ‘So he took away from 
him his tetrarchy, and gave it by way of addition to 
Agrippa’s kingdom; he also gave Herod’s money to Agrippa, 
and by way of punishment awarded him a perpetual banish- 
ment; and appointed Lyons, a city of Gaul, to be his place 
of banishment.” In this sudden reversal be it said that 
Herodias had enough character to refuse Caligula’s attitude 
of leniency toward her saying, “It is not just that I, who 
have been made a partner in his prosperity, should forsake 
him in his misfortunes.” So together they went to die in 
exile, an exile for which she was more responsible perhaps 
than he. 

Josephus rings down the curtain on their lives by writing, 
“Thus did God punish Herodias for her envy of her brother, 
and Herod also for giving ear to the vain discourses of a 
woman.” 


AN INVESTMENT 


ConcREGATIONS, Sunday schools, and church organizations 
will find it to their advantage to send official representatives 
to the summer schools planned for the coming vacation 
season and to encourage as many of their other members 
as possible to attend. Official representatives, who will be 
instructed to bring back information and inspiration for 
other workers, will prove to be an investment which will 
pay large dividends in the work of the Kingdom. 
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INDIA LUTHERANS REJOICE 


Andhra Christian College Enlarges Equipment and 
Celebrates Occasion 


By L. W. Slifer, Guntur 


“In tHE faith of Jesus Christ I do now declare this Heyer 
Hall hostel of the Andhra Christian College open; in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
that here true faith, the fear of God, and brotherly love may 
abide and that those who dwell here may be so prepared 
that when their earthly pilgrimage is ended, they may be 
received into the House not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens, there to behold Thy glory, and to adore and praise 
Thee, their Father, world without end. Amen.” 

With these words the Rev. L. W. Slifer, president of the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church declared open the 
first section of the Heyer Hall hostel of the Andhra Chris- 
tian College Monday evening, February 20, just as darkness 
was falling over the land. Mrs. J. Roy Strock with appro- 
priate words of remembrance of the 
multitude of givers who made the 
building possible switched on the 
lights. A few moments later Dr. 
R. M. Dunkelberger, president of 
the Mission Council, with the same 
words declared the Noble Hall hostel 
open, Mrs. H. H. Sipes switching on 
the lights. 

These events came as a climax to 
the program begun some hours 
earlier when Dr. J. Roy Strock, for- 
mer principal of the college, led a 
large crowd of students, missionaries 
and friends in a devotional service MR. V. CH. JOHN, 

: ane the new principal at 
of praise and thanksgiving. Imme- Andhra College 
diately afterward the public meeting 
was called to order by Mr. V. Ch. John, principal of the 
college, who invited Sri C. Ramalingareddi, M.A., Litt.D., 
member of the Madras Legislative Council and vice-chan- 
cellor of the Andhra University, to preside, and the pres- 
ident of the Mission Council and the president of the Church 
to share the platform with him. 

The report of the building committee of the College Coun- 
cil was presented by Dr. H. H. Sipes, who, after tracing the 
plans of the college and the long delay in their fulfillment 
which had occurred, expressed the satisfaction shared by all 
that the first steps in the building program had now been 


taken with the opening of these sections for residence, and 


outlined the next immediate steps to be the completion of 
these hostels for men and one for women, and the con- 
struction of the very badly needed Administration Building. 
All these must be finished he said (and was loudly ap- 
plauded) before our centenary three years hence. He closed 
with a tribute to the donors and thanks to the mission 
builder, Dr. J. C. Finefrock, and all other workmen whose 
faithful efforts had made such fine buildings possible at a 
minimum cost. 

Mr. V. Ch. John followed with a statement on behalf of 
the college in which he called attention to the fact that these 
buildings are free gifts from the members of the United 
Lutheran Church in America to the people of the Andhra 
Country and referred to the fact that his presence as prin- 
cipal of the college was at once “the evidence and pledge 
that the missionaries have been acting throughout as trus- 
tees who were and are prepared to hand over to our Indian 
Church and its leadership the direction of these great enter- 
prises as soon as we are able to assume responsibility for 
the same. I may assure you that we are not unmindful of the 
weight of that responsibility.” 

(Continued on page 29) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


England Has a Voluntary Organization of 700,000 in a 
League of Prayer for Peace. Each member is obligated to 
offer a prayer at noon of each day for peace among the na- 
tions. Among the Congregationalists the women have been 
organizing groups in every congregation for the same pur- 
pose. A goal has been set for the Friday before Palm Sun- 
day, on which day it is proposed that a family day to pray 
for world peace should be held in every church. To those 
who are committed to the cult of power politics this may 
seem a foolish gesture; but those who have realized the 
power of prayer know better. 


The Latest Surprise Dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia 
—which was no surprise at all—has emphasized the imme- 
diate defense preparations of Europe’s smaller democratic 
governments. Hitler’s recent comment that the Scandinavian 
countries had too much land for their 17,000,000 population, 
coupled with the interested suggestion that there were those 
who could make better use of it, has given new impetus to 
their military preparations. Sweden is at present copying 
Finland’s plan in the event of war, to impose compulsory 
service on all men and women between the ages of 18 and 
60. Sweden and Finland are also working out a plan for a 
common defense of the Aland Islands, once the possession 
of Russia, but now an ideal air base and defense for the 
northern democracies. Together with Norway and Denmark 
these governments are formulating military plans for mutual 
assistance in the defense of their territory, the maintenance 
of their neutrality, and the sharing of foodstuffs and raw 
materials in the event of war. Switzerland is in an even 
more precarious. position, and subject to more immediate 
invasion because of its location between Germany, Italy and 
France. But the Swiss are calmly preparing to perpetuate 
their liberty, though they recognize their present situation 
as the most precarious in their history. Switzerland has 
at present a superbly trained army of over 500,000, and has 
just appropriated $250,000,000 for air defense alone. 


Among the Materials Mobilized for the eventualities of 
war, blood has been coming in for marked attention. Rus- 
sian scientists made the first successful attempts at this 
preservation on a large scale, even to the conservation of 
blood from cadavers. Their improved technique was bril- 
liantly applied by the Loyalists upon the battlefields of 
Spain. Blood from the newly killed was preserved to fill 
the depleted veins of the wounded. Now the French gov- 
ernment is being urged by its national Academy of Medicine 
to “set aside reserves of human blood for transfusion opera- 
tions in the event of war.” This is another of those elo- 
quent, multiplying premonitions of coming war, and at the 
same time a depressing testimony to the perverted obses- 
sions of national governments—all this expenditure of skill 
and thought on the provisions for war rather than for its 
prevention. 


“The Little Foxes”—in Other Words, petty quarrels—hold 
the first, unenviable place as the cause of homicides. This 
conclusion, from a study by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of 500 cases among their own policyholders, offers 
a convincing cross-section of this crime. Of the whole num- 
ber investigated, 250, or one-half, resulted from disagree- 
ments over the most trivial matters—delayed dinners, 
scorched food, missing buttons, etc. This list also indicates 
the domestic origin of a large number of the crimes. A poor 
second among the causes, surprisingly enough, was the pres- 
ence of the more fearsome “green-eyed monster,” jealousy, 
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or its twin, thwarted love. There were eighty-eight of these 
homicides in the list studied, of which “the beloved” was the: 
victim in fifty-three instances, rather than the rival. The 
causes of the remaining homicides were widely varied and 
not significant. However, the study furnishes an impressive 
commentary on controlling one’s temper, or, as Jesus put 
it, being “angry without a cause.” 


Not All of the Conveniences Are confined to the United! 
States. In Paris, by the use of four telephone calls, you can 
have any question you might possibly ask promptly and 
fully answered. If you want the time of day, you call “Odeon 
84-00” and you are at once in touch with a talking clock 
that knows all about time; if you want the latest news, 
“INF” will introduce you, any time from 10 a.m. till after 
midnight, to a “talkie” newspaper; for travel information, 
call “Laborde 92-00”, and you will be instructed about fares, 
schedules, places of special interest and things to enjoy 
anywhere in France; for any questions in general and 
nothing in particular, just call “S. V. P.” (which is the: 
French equivalent of “If you please”), and the service will do 
its best to satisfy you. If we have anything of this sort in 
our country, most of us know nothing about it. 


Have You Ever Observed “Rat Sunday”? That is an 
important day of observance among the Indians and Eskimos 
in the Church of England Mission at Aklavik, Alaska. These 
natives make their living by catching muskrats. When they 
return with their summer’s catch, they hold a thanksgiving 
service in the mission chapel. Separate services are held for 
the Indians and Eskimos—for the Indians first. When the 
offering plates are passed around each worshipper deposits 
a little bundle of skins; the Eskimos offer theirs in large 
white bags. Though these natives are all very poor, their 
gifts are not small; most of them give from two to five skins, 
each worth 50 cents. With certain local substitutions for 
“Rat Sunday”, the membership of our more “civilized” 
churches could offer more directly the fruits of their labor, 
with increased profit to the Church and a livelier sense of 
devotion in their giving. 


Three Young Chimpanzees and a Gorilla in Philadelphia’s 
Zoo made it very evident the other day (January 30) that. 
they didn’t care for “hot” music. The poor things suffered. 
from it in the interests of science as a part of a psychological 
test, when an orchestra put on a “jam session” of swing 
music under the direction of Dr. T. L. Bolton of Temple 
University. The chimpanzees huddled together in fright. 
and made plaintive noises; but the 400-pound gorilla jumped 
up and down angrily and growled. However, when the or- 
chestra modulated into the more melodious “sweet” music, 
the simians became calm and looked pleased. How sensibly 
unlike many of their human brothers who say they like the- 
jangle of “swing.” 


Nice Words About the Bible are not enough. They need 
the support of a more vigorous campaign to encourage 
readers of its inspiring pages, particularly youthful readers. 
A recent questionnaire issued by the American Institute- 
of Public Opinion caused a premature rejoicing when its 
published results revealed that 40 per cent of the replies: 
indicated a preference for the reading and use of the Bible. 
A further analysis, however, disclosed that of this number- 
37 per cent were over 50 years of age. A further depressant 
was discovered when the lower bracket, between 30 and 50 
years of age, revealed that the ratio was reduced to 17 per: 
cent. The implication with respect to the more youthful 
is not at all assuring for the future. Here are the materials 
to commend and urge a constructive program for our Sun- 
day schools and homes. Moreover, it should be noted that 
the original figures of readers presented for our: rejoicing” 
indicate a minority—only 40 per cent. 
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MISFITS IN PROGRAMS 


‘Staff Contributor George L. Rinkliff Tells What Ruins the Main 
Message at Important Meetings 


THE PASTOR thanked the guest of the evening graciously 
-and sincerely. Then the pastor added something that was a 
-compliment to the man who had made a side trip of a hun- 
-dred miles to spend an evening with the men of the con- 
gregation—and also an expression of regret. 

“There were two men—did you notice them? They went 
-out just before you were introduced. They had other en- 
gagements for the evening. They came, and they really 
wanted to hear you. But you know how it is. So many men 
have two engagements in one evening.” . 

The guest understood. Everyone knows in these days 
what it is like to have two engagements in an evening. 

The pastor sighed a little. “I just wish they could have 
heard you. They wanted to—they are interested. And I 
‘know they were disappointed in having to leave early.” 

Then the pastor analyzed the fundamental cause of the 
disappointment. “If the committee had only arranged the 
program differently! The men came to hear you—and you 
should have had the opportunity to speak while they were 
here. Then after you had spoken, there could have been 
time for the committee reports, and the other details.” 

The above incident is undated. It happens many times 
-during the year. It is without geographical specifications. 
It occurs in many places. It represents one type of a week- 
‘day gathering in connection with the work of the church 
that is almost—but still not quite—a success. 

The pastor and some of the men of the congregation plan 
‘an evening for the men of the church—and often they work 
for weeks at the arrangements. They try to secure a full 
attendance of all the men, and they secure a speaker who 
can be depended upon to say something of vital importance 
-econcerning the work of the church. 


Good Meal and Good Feeling 

When the evening comes, the men are there, and they 
enjoy a good meal together. Everyone is in good spirits. 
‘The gathering is made up for the time being of approach- 
able and receptive individuals. Then, a mistake is made. 
‘Sometimes, something like an hour is spent in organization 
business—with reports of committees, or proposals for new 
undertakings. The speaker who has been brought in for 
the occasion may, if he has had some experience with such 
programs, wait through that period with apprehension. 

He may come with a well-prepared address, but by the 
‘time the preliminaries are completed, what he planned to 
‘say may be decidedly inappropriate. None is ever able to 
foresee, when a business session is held before he speaks, 
what will be left for the speaker to say without the pos- 
sibility of offending somebody. There may be a close vote 
in the business session on some matter somehow remotely 
-associated with something the speaker intended to discuss. 
If he sticks to his intention to discuss that something, he 
may irritate some of his audience. None can ever foretell 
show hampering to the speaker of the evening can be some 
seemingly casual and unimportant committee report in such 
-a business session. 

Nor is the speaker of the evening likely to be any better 
-off if instead of a business session there are preliminary 
addresses by some of the others present. This may be illus- 
trated by the experience of a man who had spent some time 
preparing an address upon a subject that required consider- 
able research. The speaker had his data carefully prepared. 
‘But before he was introduced, the chairman called upon an 
-elderly and highly respected gentleman present to arise and 
say something to the assemblage. 

The elderly gentleman ventured to say something upon 

the subject assigned to the speaker of the evening. He 
-vouched for a lot of information that was based upon mis- 
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apprehensions. That left the speaker of the evening with 
the unwelcome choice of refuting the statements of the 
elderly and respected gentleman, or of blundering around 
until he could find a good opportunity to sit down. He 
chose the latter course, and left his audience disappointed. 

But, even though the speaker may come to the moment 
of presentation to his audience with his speech intact, the 
delay has been unfavorable. The period has passed when 
his audience was at its best. There is the danger that pre- 
liminary matters have bored it a little. And besides, it is 
time for the 7.45 creep-out. Some of the audience have 
other engagements for eight o’clock. Stooping, they tiptoe 
out the door as unobtrusively as possible. The audience is 
disintegrating in numbers and in interest. 


Worth Taking Seriously 


If a speaker is worth having, he is worth taking seriously. 
And if he is being taken seriously—why is he given the 
portion of the evening when the interest of his audience is 
harder to maintain, and the portion for which some cannot 
remain? Why not let the committees report after he has 
spoken? Or, if the toastmaster wishes to recognize some 
present by inviting them to speak, why not let them follow 
the main address? What they have to say by way of com- 
ment upon the subject may well then be much more appro- 
priate and enlightening. 

Unquestionably, there is real value in gathering the men 
of a congregation occasionally to break bread together, and 
to cultlivate fellowship. There is also value in inviting a 
speaker who knows a subject related to the interests and 
purposes of the church, and can discuss it with benefit to 
his audience. 

The values are there, and they should be conserved. It 
is not enough to say that an evening meeting of men of the 
church is conducted as well as an evening meeting of men 
under other auspices. The church is not engaged in doing 
about as well as anybody else does. The church, in its 
periods of greatest influence, seems always to have set 
higher standards in doing everything than were found in 
the world about it. 

And besides, there is always the possibility that anything 
and everything that is done in connection with the church 
will have its effect ultimately throughout the church. If 
men leave such gatherings secretly regretting that some- 
how the evening dragged, and that it did not come up to 
expectations, those regrets can in time color their attitude 
toward the church. And just as surely, such a gathering 
can be inspirational and informative, and have a construc- 
tive effect upon the attitude of individuals toward the 
church. 

Usually, the speaker of the evening is expected to do 
more in that direction than anybody else present. In view 
of that, he should be provided with an unhindered oppor- 
tunity to fulfill expectations. 

Why should we not classify as a fine art the successful 
ways and means of gathering the men of the church for a 
social meal, and of giving them an opportunity to hear a 
speaker with a message worth hearing? 


CLEAN PRACTICES IN THE CHURCH 


SoMETIME ago a Lutheran Hour listener sent a contribu- 
tion of two dollars with an explanation that the money had 
been won by playing poker. He had been informed, he 
added, that the Church sponsoring the program would not 
accept money won in gambling, but he wondered whether 
this was true. It turned out later that his offer was to be a 
trap, for the gambler had told his business associates that 
any preacher would take any kind of money at any time. 
The money was not accepted.—Lutheran Companion. 
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Tus Is the Second Act of 
the Service, the First Act 
having been that of the Word. 
In the Communion the Serv- 
ice finds its goal and summit. 
The Lord Who speaks in the 
Word comes in the Sacra- 
ment. The salvation pro- 
claimed in the Word is ap- 
propriated in the Sacrament. 
Hence if there is no proper 
Service without the preach- 
ing of the Word, there is said 
to be no complete Service 
without Word and Sacrament. 
“A morning service on Sun- 
days or Festivals without the 
Communion is a broken 
column.” 


| When there is a Com- . 
munion, the Minister shall go 
to the Altar during the sing- 
ing of the Hymn. After Silent 
Prayer, he shall uncover the 
Vessels and reverently pre- 
pare for the Administration 
of the Holy Sacrament. 


The Hymn indicated in the rubric is the hymn following 
the General Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer. It should be a 
specifically Communion Hymn. 

Something should here be said about the position and 
significance of the Altar, inasmuch as both its place and 
character are determined by the Sacrament. 

The historical orientation of the church building is such 
that the worshiping congregation faces in the direction of 
the rising sun. The room in which the congregation as- 
sembles is called the “Nave,” said to be from navis, a ship, 
the Latin word for the Ark, in which the faithful gather 
for refuge from the floods of great waters which rise and 
rage in this present evil world. Forward of the Nave is 
the “Chancel,” from the Latin word Cancelli, screens or 
barriers, which in the ancient Church separated this part 
from the Nave. It is the place where the acts of worship 
are performed by the officiating minister. It is separated 
from and raised above the Nave by three low and wide 
steps, significant of approach to the Holy Trinity. On the 
left or north side of the Chancel (or on the right or south 
side, if required for convenience) stands the Pulpit. It 
should stand well out toward the congregation in order that 
the minister may easily be heard. The Lecturn will then 
stand on the opposite side and well forward for the same 
reason. The Baptismal Font may stand on the Pulpit side 
(and outside) of the Chancel. Its primitive place was in 
the vestibule, this position being symbolical of Baptism as 
the initiatory rite of entrance into the Church. According 
to Lutheran usage (in distinction from that of the Reformed 
churches) the Altar stands in the apse in the extreme rear 
of the Chancel. No fence or railing separates the congrega- 
tion from it, for as a priesthood of believers they have free 
access to the Altar. An inconspicuous railing should always 
be open in front of the Altar, save when the Sacrament is 
being administered. This is provided for by a sliding bar. 

The Altar, then, is reached last and stands central of all, 
in full view of the congregation and open to their approach. 
It is not a place where sacrifice is offered or exhibited, but 
it is the “table of the Lord” at which the Lord gives to His 
faithful ones the riches of the Gospel feast. It is for this 
reason that the Altar occupies the most prominent place: it 
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is in the Sacrament of the 
Altar that Christian worship 
reaches its culmination and 
consummation. “Resting on 
the floor of the auditorium, 
the Font suggests that Bap- 
tism meets us on the level of 
our natural life, bestows upon 
us God’s grace, passes us on 
to the ministry of the Word 
from Lecturn and Pulpit, un- 
til we finally, in proper or- 
der, attain to the Altar with 
its holy mysteries and celes- 
tial blessings, marking the 
most exalted point of wor- 
ship this side of the glories 
of heaven.” 

Mention is made in the 
Rubric of the Communion 
“Wessels.” These should be a 
Flagon for the wine, a Chalice 
or cup for its distribution 
(unless the individual cup be 
used), a box called the Cibo- 
rium for the bread, and a 
Paten or plate for its distri- 
bution. The “Vessels” should be of precious metal and re- 
served for this particular use. The Vessels themselves will 
stand on a white line cloth, and will be covered by a fine 
linen cloth, called the “Veil,” which the minister removes, 
as provided in the Rubric, and replaces at the close of the 
act of Communion. 


{| The Congregation shall rise and stand until the end of 
the Agnus Dei. 


THE PREFACE 


The Preface is throughout a Sacrificial act and is in close 
conformity with the giving of thanks (Luke 22: 19; I Cor. 
11: 24) recorded in connection with the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper: hence called the “Eucharist,” from a Greek 
word meaning “a giving of thanks.” The Preface consists 
of the Salutation and Response, the Proper Preface and the 
Sanctus. It is among the very oldest portions of the entire 
Liturgy. 

{| The Minister shall say: 
(Salutation.) The Lord be with you. 


{| The Congregation shall sing or say: 
(Response.) And with thy spirit. 
The Salutation and Response are used at this turn of the 
Service for a reason already noted. 


Versicle. Lift up your hearts (Sursum Corda). 
Response. We lift them up unto the Lord. 


The Sursum Corda was used in early times in all the 
churches of both East and West. Its Greek form reads: 
“Lift up your hearts: think of nothing earthly.” “It is 
necessary,” says Cyril, “at this important hour to lift up 
our heart to God. In this sentence we are commanded to 
relinquish all cares and domestic anxieties, and to have our 
heart in heaven with God.” eat 


Versicle. Let us give thanks unto the Lord our God. 
Response. It is meet and right so to do. 
{ Then shall the Minister turn to the Altar and say: 
It is truly meet, right, and salutary, etc. 
Innocentious says: “To praise God above all things is 
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meet, so far as God is concerned, for He is our Lord God; 
it is just, so far as we are concerned, because we are His 
people. It is meet, because Thou hast made us by Thy pure 
will; it is just, because Thou hast redeemed us by Thy pure 
mercy; it is right, because Thou dost gratuitously justify 
us; it is salutary, because Thou dost perpetually glorify us.” 


{| Here shall follow the Proper Preface for the Day or Sea- 
son. If there be none especially appointed, there shall follow 
immediately, Therefore with Angels, etc. 


PROPER PREFACES 
For Chrismas, etc. 

The Proper Prefaces are peculiar to the Church of the 
West and have a very early origin (fourth to sixth century). 
At first there was but one Preface for all Sundays and 
Festivals, but with the growth of the Church Year, Proper 
Prefaces were composed and introduced in order that thanks 
might be given according to the Season for each of the ele- 
ments of redemption as it occurs in course. These Proper 
Prefaces mounted up to hundreds in number. In the time 
of Gregory the Great they were reduced to nine. The 
Common Service retains but seven. 


| After the Preface shall follow immediately: 
Therefore with Angels, etc. 


{| Then shall be sung or said the Sanctus. 
THE SANCTUS 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, etc. 

The Sanctus is from Isaiah 6: 3, the song of the Seraphim 
(hence the words, “Therefore with Angels,” etc.) and Psalm 
118: 26, which Psalm-verse our Lord probably sang with 
His disciples at the Last Supper. The Sanctus, as a part of 
the Service, is said to be of possible Apostolic origin. Of 
the use of the Sanctus at this place it has been said: “Having 
offered numerous petitions for the Church on earth, the 
congregation of believers now unites with the Church in 
heaven—which does not need its prayers—in the angelic 
Trisagion (‘Holy, Holy, Holy’). The Benedictus (‘Blessed 
is He that cometh’), added to the Sanctus, tells that Christ 
is now coming to His people through His real presence in 
the Lord’s Supper. They are to eat and drink in remem- 
brance not of an absent, but of a truly present, though un- 
seen Lord. Hence they exclaim: ‘Blessed is He that cometh 
in the Name of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest.’ ” 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
We are approaching the Administration. The Adminis- 
tration, however, is properly preceded and prepared for by 
the act of Consecration, which is twofold: there is a con- 
secration of the communicants, and there is a consecration 
of the elements. 


| Then shall the Minister say: 
Let us pray. 

The Lord’s Prayer follows. The words, “Let us pray,” 
show that it is the prayer of both the minister and the 
congregation, although, as a rule, the minister prays alone 
as the spokesman of the congregation, which responds with 
the appropriate and appropriating “Amen,” as the rubric 
directs. 

The act of Consecration, strictly speaking, consists only in 
the use of the words of institution, known as the Verba. 
Hence the ancient saying: “The Word comes to the element 
and there becomes the Sacrament.” But while the Lord’s 
Prayer is not consecratory of the elements, it is consecratory 
of the communicants. It is a “Prayer of humble access.” 
We have heard, “Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of 
the Lord,” and in the Lord’s Prayer we pray for the spirit 
and state in which we should go forth to meet Him. More- 
over, its illimitable petitions are most suitable to the heart 
of this great mystery. “That a prayer given by the Lord 
is preferred to any given by the Church, is explained by 
the fact that at this center of the Communion act, we prefer 
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to deal with the Lord alone and use only His words.” 


{| Then shall the Minister say the Words of Institution. 
THE WORDS OF INSTITUTION 

The Words of Institution reproduce Matt. 26: 26-28; Mark 
14: 22-24; Luke 22: 19, 20; I Cor. 11: 23-25. “As they here 
occur,” says Dr. H. E. Jacobs, “they are not offered to the 
congregation to awaken their faith, but are recited to the 
Lord, in connection with the Lord’s Prayer, as a part of the 
act of prayer. Hence the minister turns, not towards the 
congregation, but towards the altar as he reads the words. 
The significance of the entire act is as though he were to 
say: ‘O Lord, we come at Thy invitation; for here are Thy 
gracious words, unto which Thou wilt assuredly be faith- 
ful.’ Great stress is laid upon the necessity for clearness and 
distinctness of utterance, as over against the inaudible 
mumbling of the Romish administration of the Mass. The 
raising of the chalice and paten was intended to render 
everything visible as well as audible.” 


Then shall the Minister turn to the Congregation and say: 
The Peace of the Lord be with you alway (The Pax). 


| The Congregation shall sing or say: 
Amen. 

The origin of the Pax lies undoubtedly in the greeting of 
the risen Christ to His disciples. Luther says of it: “It is 
truly the voice of the Gospel announcing the forgiveness of 
sins, the only and most worthy preparation for the Lord’s 
Table, provided it be apprehended by faith, in no respect 
different than if it proceeded from the mouth of Christ. 
Hence I want it announced with the face toward the people. 
It is an absolution of the communicant from sin, that is: 
‘Come hither, and receive from God’s own Word and through 
the pledges of the very Body and Blood, which have been 
given for thy sins, the Peace of God which is in reality 
made ready for thee.’ ” 


{ Then shall be sung or said the Agnus Dei. 
AGNUS DEI 

O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, etc. 

The Agnus Dei is based on John 1: 29: “Behold, the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” It is said to 
have been introduced into the liturgy of the Roman Church 
near the close of the seventh century. Twice the petition is 
made: “Have mercy upon us,” but in the third petition the 
worshiper says, “Grant us Thy Peace.” This last petition 
dates from the eleventh century and is a reminiscence of 
the wars and disorders of that disturbed period. The Agnus 
Dei is a beautiful response to the Pax; thus: 

God’s Word: The Peace of the Lord be with you alway. 

Man’s Answer: O Lord, Thou knowest how greatly we 
need Thy offered peace. O Lamb of God, Thou Saviour from 
sin, have mercy upon us. Grant us Thy peace. Amen.” 


{ Then shall the Communicants present themselves before 
the Altar and receive the Holy Sacrament. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
{| When the Minister giveth the Bread he shall say: 
Take and eat, this is the Body of Christ, given for thee. 


| When he giveth the Cup he shall say: 

Take and drink, this is the Blood of the New Testament, 

shed for thy sins. 

It is difficult to determine at what precise time words were 
first used in connection with the giving of the consecrated 
elements. There is evidence, however, that the custom dates 
back to the second or third century. Thus, in the Apostolic 
Constitutions we read: “Let the Bishop minister the obla- 
tion, saying, ‘The Body of Christ,’ and let him that receiveth 
say, ‘Amen’; and let the Deacon hold the cup, and say as he 
administers, ‘The Blood of Christ, the Cup of life,’ and let 
him that drinketh say, ‘Amen.’” In the time of Gregory 
the formula was: “The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ avail 
for thee unto the remission of all sins and eternal life.” In 
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the time of Charlemagne it read: “The Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ preserve thee unto eternal life.’ Luther vir- 
tually retained the oldest—and apparently the original— 
formula, with the addition of the words, “given for thee.” 
This phrase is important and significant, in view of the fact 
that it is the office of the Sacrament to individualize grace. 
In the Sacrament the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world, also taketh away the sin of the individual 
communicant, has mercy upon him and grants to him His 
peace. Hence: “Given for thee”; “Shed for thy sins.” 
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| After he hath given the Bread and the Cup, the Minister 
shall say: 


The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, etc. 


These words, with which the communicants are dismissed, 
are from Luther’s German Mass of 1526. They recall the 
formula of distribution used in the times of Gregory and 
Charlemagne. This form of words is historic, adequate and 
complete, and can scarcely be improved upon by any im- 
promptu and unauthorized substitute. 


PROPER VESTMENTS 


Reply of the Common Service Book Committee* to the Request of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church for a Statement 


THE CoMMON SERVICE, representing generic Lutheranism 
rather than any one national or provincial type, has laid the 
basis for liturgical solidarity in all parts of the Lutheran 
Church in America. Its increasing use during the past half 
century has encouraged common types of churchly archi- 
tecture, similar chancel appointments, common types of 
music, etc. The desire is now evident for a well-considered 
and more uniform practice in the matter of vestments and 
other church usages. 


In view of the composite character of the church in this 
country, with its variety of national and ecclesiastical back- 
grounds, any effort to promote agreement in the externals 
of worship should root itself in a common churchly tradition 
and in an endeavor to express the genius of the church’s 
life according to its Confessions. This pertains also to vest- 
ments. Like the Liturgy of the church, they should be true 
to the historical development of public worship and serve 
to exemplify and vitalize the church’s confessional faith. 

The principal historic vestments of the church are the 
surplice and stole, for non-eucharistic services; and the alb, 
stole and chasuble, for the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. Historically the black gown is the private dress of 
the clergy, used in the home, in going to and from church, 
and in the church, when not officiating at the altar. Mem- 
bers of monastic orders wore their gowns in choir at divine 
service and in the pulpit when they preached. The black 
gown was also used in universities, and its form became dis- 
tinctive of the various faculties. To speak of the black gown 
as “Genevan” is therefore a misnomer. Its use runs back 
into the Middle Ages. 


The attitude of the Reformers toward these historic vest- 
ments was at first one of indifference. Their use was re- 
garded as an adiaphoron and wide divergence in practice 
prevailed. In most of the churches the old vestments were 
retained. Others used nothing more than the black gown 
of the priest or scholar. In general, Luther’s conservative 
principle of judging all things and holding fast to that which 
was good was applied. What was historic, churchly and in 
harmony with the church’s Liturgy and faith was permitted, 
and could be retained in a spirit of Christian liberty. Only 
what was out of harmony with the spirit of an evangelical 
service was forbidden. 

According to this principle many of the German Church 
Orders prescribed the “customary vestments,” and these 
continued in use in wide sections of the church for two cen- 
turies or more after the Reformation. The use of the black 


* This report is the result of requests from certain parts of the Church 
for direction with reference to the matter of vestments. While it is to 
receive the special consideration of the Conference of Presidents of 
Synods, the Executive Board, at its meeting January 12, 1939, requested 
that it be offered for publication in THe LurHeran. Anyone desiring to 
offer comments on this article, may address the same-to President F. H. 
Knubel for consideration at the Conference of Presidents. G 


gown for officiants at the altar did not become general until 
after the disorder occasioned by the Thirty Years’ War, and 
in many places not until well along in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Pietism, Rationalism and Reformed influence later 
created a prejudice against churchly forms and customs and 
further encouraged the use of the black gown. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries, on the other hand, where the destructive 
influence of these movements was not so keenly felt, the 
use of the historic vestments has been continuous. 

Justus Falckner, the first Lutheran minister ordained in 
America, was vested at the time in alb and stole. This was 
no doubt due to the influence of the Swedish Church, by 
which he was ordained. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, com- 
ing from Germany, brought a black robe with him to Amer- 
ica and used it in his ministry. 

The committee is fully aware of the principle of liberty 
which obtains in the Lutheran Church. But it also holds 
with the Apology of the Augsburg Confession (IV, 33) that 
“it is pleasing to us that, for the sake of tranquility (unity 
and good order) universal rites be observed.” Fifty years 
ago the framers of the Common Service noted the “general 
wish for the restoration of the pure service of our Fathers; 
hearty assent to the principles which ruled them in the 
revision of the old service; a longing for unity in the serv- 
ices of worship between all believers.” (Preface to the 
Common Service, 1888). That spirit is even more pronounced 
at the present day and includes an earnest longing for 
greater uniformity in those elements of worship which here- 
tofore have been determined solely by local tradition or 
even individual caprice. What is recommended, therefore, 
is in response to that desire. 

Good order and liturgical propriety require some form of 
historic churchly vestment for the conduct of the formal 
liturgical services of the church. 

Congregations have before them three possible choices: 
The black gown; the surplice and stole (worn over the 
cassock); or the historic Communion vestments (alb, stole 
and chasuble). For all of these there is clear precedent in 
the Lutheran Church. Decisions ought to be made with 
due regard to local circumstances, without haste and with 
complete agreement. 

In view of the foregoing principles and facts, and as a 
constructive guide to those who desire to conform their 
practices to the historic Lutheran tradition, and as an ideal 
toward which the whole church may aspire, the committee 
makes the following recommendations: . 


Recommendations 
1. The cassock, surplice and stole are recommended for 
general use by the clergy. The black gown is permissible 
for those who desire the simplest use. 
Cassocks and cottas are recommended for choirs. 


Pant 
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2. The black gown is the commonly accepted liturgical 
vestment of the Lutheran clergy in America at the present 
day. Its simplicity and long and extensive use must be 
recognized. In certain respects, however, it is meeting in- 
creasing criticism. It is felt to be a comparatively late and 
inadequate substitute for the historic and distinctive vest- 
ments of the church. Its sombre black also ill comports 
with the spirit of the Lutheran service. That spirit is one of 
adoration and elevation; of gratitude, joy and praise, and 
should be reflected in the vestments of the minister. 


When the black gown is used, it should be with cassock 
or cassock front, unless the gown as such covers the 
minister’s body entirely. 

With the black gown may be worn a stole of liturgical 
color or the “bands.” 

A minister, when he conducts divine worship, should not 
be vested in a gown which bears academic insignia 
(hoods, chevrons, etc.) 


3. The surplice, stole of liturgical color, and cassock meet 
every requirement of pure churchly practice. Like the 
Liturgy itself, they represent the pure but simplified church 
use. 


These vestments are recommended in preference to the 
black gown because of their distinctively ecclesiastical 
character; their continuous use in the Lutheran Church 
and universally; their agreement with the Lutheran con- 
ception of worship; and the harmony which they effect 
with the vestments of the choir and altar. 

It is not necessary that the same vestments be worn at 
all services. Surplice and stole may be used for the Holy 
Communion and on festivals, and the gown and stole at 
other times. A distinction may also be made between 
The Service and other services (Vespers, etc.) 


4. The use of the alb and chasuble at the Service of Holy 
Communion is not out of harmony with the church’s litur- 
gical life, and can be justified by an appeal to Lutheran 
history and current practice in portions of the church today. 
In individual instances, where a congregation has been pre- 
pared for and desires liturgical enrichment in matters not 
officially prescribed, the principle of liberty permits their 
introduction. 


5. The surplice should be made of fine linen; the stole 
of silk of the color of the season; the cassock of a durable, 
black lightweight serge. As all these vestments conform to 
“proper patterns,” information regarding them (or orders 
for them) should be sought from reputable, legitimate eccle- 
siastical outfitters. 


Commercial houses are interested only in creating a de- 
mand for their products; to them correctness of style and 
conformity to historic and churchly standards are not 
matters of primary importance. Novelties in design and 
color are constantly offered. For these reasons, such 

- articles should be ordered only from reputable eccle- 
siastical outfitters. Correct information may be obtained 
from the Ecclesiastical Goods Department of the Board 
of Publication of the United Lutheran Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


6. The proper choir vestments are the cassock and cotta; 
the former of black cloth, the latter of heavy linen. Under 
no circumstances are colored or partly colored choir vest- 
ments proper; nor is a distinction between a junior and a 
senior choir by means of “color” of cassock to be made. 
Women choristers should wear caps, e.g., Canterbury caps, 
or a simple black toque. Oxford caps are academic and not 
ecclesiastical, and are not advised. 


MOREHEAD BIOGRAPHY IN GERMAN 


‘Tue procrapny of Dr. John A. Morehead which was written 
by his friend and admirer, Dr. Samuel Trexler, will be 


translated into German. It will doubtless be an adequate 
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translation since the Rev. Hanns Lilje, D.D., executive sec- 
retary of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention, is making it. It will be published serially in 
Die Lutherische Kirche. 

The book in English appeared early in 1938 and was 
favorably received. Dr. Trexler’s investigation of, articles, 
letters and reports of the National Lutheran Council and 
the Lutheran World Convention led him to place Dr. More-. 
head as the man “who created world Lutheranism.” His 
selection of material, while it was biographical, justified that 
title and gave perspective to the events from 1918 until 1935 
that brought world-wide discernment of the ecumenical 
character of Lutheranism. 


THE AIMS OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
A Prize Essay* by Mrs. Irene Bruns 


TRUE EDUCATION means the training not only of the in- 
tellect but also of the heart. Without religion a child cannot 
be lifted to a higher moral plane. The Sunday school class 
spends all its time in the consideration of the Word of God; 
therefore, it is the teacher’s aim to impart the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of spiritual things. Religion shall per- 
vade all other instruction, being the divine force which 
controls the entire Sunday school. The teacher hopes to 
educate the children in her class as God would have it done. 

Furthermore, a teacher should aim at a Christian edu- 
cation. Under this heading the same might be classified as 
follows: 1. Development of Christian character. 2. Develop- 
ment of the individual—socially, spiritually, intellectually 
and physically. 3. Exposure to backgrounds of Christian life 
and thought—Bible and church history. Mere Biblical- 
centered material as base. 4. Development of church loyalty. 
5. Training and leading into religious experience. 6. Ex- 
periencing God in worship and in life, 7. Teaching reverence. 
8. World picture of what is being done today according to 
Schweitzer, Kagawa and others. 9. Practical Christian living. 
Teachers must live it. 10. Proper interpretation of life. 

Leadership is also necessary in teaching Sunday school. 
This may be classified as follows: 1. Consecration. 2. Spiritual 
type of life. 3. Knowledge of and loyalty to the Bible— 
wisdom in presenting it. 4. Sense of obligation to children. 
5. Dependableness (loving spirit). 6. Personality—enthu- 
siasm. 7, Prayerfulness. 

Youth is the springtime of life, therefore the most fa- 
vorable and receptive season in life. It is then that the 
foundation for life is laid. And while the teacher aims to 


‘lay the foundation in youth for later life on this earth, she 


also aims to lay the foundation for the life to come. Her 
aim always is to lead a Christian life. The seed should be 
sown in the morning of life. The youthful heart is soft 
soil—a young tree is easily bent. Let the young tree of 
youth’s life bring forth good fruit in due season. To estab- 
lish a Christian character in youth and teach the children to 
decide now for God and against the world—to enter now the 
road which determines their future destiny—that should be 
the sincere aim of every Sunday school teacher. It is the 
teacher’s aim to try to strengthen those weak in faith, who 
are lacking in knowledge—in short, to lead them to Christ. 
We should seek the straying and lost sheep. It is our Chris- 
tian duty. We should be an example in Christian living to 
our pupils. If we are real Christians our religion will be 
caught. We should teach the children and interpret to them 
what we believe Jesus stands for. In short, a teacher’s aim 
is to develop personal religious living—to help young people 
to be Christian—and to teach that the fear of God is the 


foundation.of all wisdom. 


* Rev. Charles S. Bream, p pastor. of Grace Church, Casper, Wyo., asked 
every teacher in the Sunday school of that pope cantor to writ ea 
paper not exceeding 500 words in length on the theme, “The Aims of 
a Sunday School Teacher.” Mrs. Irene Bruns’ response was deemed the 
best. Pastor Bream made it available for publication in THe LUTHERAN. 
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MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE 
_ Lowell Mason Discovered Hymn and Hymnist 
| By Mrs. Mathilde K. Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


i. \ My ratrH looks up to Thee, 
i Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
: Saviour divine! 
‘ Now hear me while I pray: 
by Take all my guilt away, 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine. 


May Thy rich grace impart 
| Strength to my fainting heart, 
My zeal inspire; 
As Thou hast died for me, 
O may my love to Thee, 
Pure, warm, and changeless be, 
A living fire. 


He While life’s dark maze I tread, 
And griefs around me spread, 
Be Thou my Guide; 
Bid darkness turn to day, 
Wipe sorrow’s tears away, 
Nor let me ever stray 
From Thee aside. 


When ends life’s transient dream, 
When death’s cold sullen stream 
Shall o’er me roll; 
Blest Saviour, then, in love 
Fear and distrust remove; 
O bear me safe above, 
A ransomed soul. 


Young men have often been the means whereby the world 
has been enriched by some masterful work of art, beautiful 
music, or great literature. Among the poets is a young man 
of twenty-two years who gave to the world one of the loveliest 
hymn poems. 

An American Hymnist 


He was Ray Palmer, who was born in Little Compton, 
Rhode Island, November 12, 1808. He started early in life 
to earn his own living in the business world as his family 
could not afford the education for which he longed. After a 
few years he entered Yale College, having attended Phillips 
Academy in Andover, while he worked. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1830, went to New York City and became a 
teacher in a select “Young Ladies’ Boarding School.” A 
fine Christian woman was the mistress of the school, and it 
was in her home that he lived while he was a member of 
the faculty. 

He had been accustomed from early youth to write what 
he felt in his heart, and so it was not strange that he should 
have written the words of this hymn, after a time of illness 
and a battle with poverty. When asked what inspired the 
words of the hymn he afterwards wrote: “I gave form to 
what I felt by writing, with little effort. I recollect I wrote 
them with very tender emotion, and ended the last line with 
tears. I composed them with a deep consciousness of my 
own needs, without the slightest thought of writing for 
another eye, and least of all of writing a hymn for Christian 
worship.” 

Dr. Lowell Mason, an American composer born in Med- 
field, Mass., in 1792, was about to publish a “Hymn and 
Tune Book” with the help of Dr. Hastings of New York. 
One day Dr. Palmer met Dr. Mason in the streets of Bos- 
ton and asked him to contribute a hymn for the. book. 
Dr. Palmer showed him his little book, which he always 
carried with him, and Dr. Mason copied from it the words 
of “My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” When he reached home 
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and re-read the words he became so interested that he im- 
mediately wrote for it the tune known as “Olivet” to which 
the hymn is universally sung. Dr. Mason studied music and 
composition and became an authority on church music. He 
gave freely of his talent in his eighty years of life. 

Dr. Palmer became a preacher in 1832, two years after 
he wrote this hymn poem. He served in churches in Bath, 
Maine, and Albany, N. Y. His later years were spent in 
literary work, translating many old Latin hymns and writing 
books relating to the Christian life. 

He had learned to look up in faith to the Lamb of Cal- 
vary. Knowing that He alone could “Bear us safe above,” 
if our “love is pure, warm and changeless,” for Him Who 
bids us look up and live. 


YOUTH AND CRIME—II 


Problem of Prevention Begins in Child 
By Luther E. Woodward, Ph.D. 


Ir I WERE forced to express an opinion as to the one most 
important consideration in an effort to prevent delinquency 
and crime, as judged on the basis of ten years’ case work 
experience, I would say that primary consideration must be 
given to meeting the child’s fundamental, emotional and 
social needs and care be exercised in forming wholesome 
patterns of feeling and behavior. Lawrence Frank has stated 
this so clearly that I wish to quote him at some length. 


“We have inherited certain traditional ideas about human 
nature that tell us the child is innately wicked, sinful and anti- 
social, that lhe must be sternly disciplined and punished to make 
him accept socialization. Under the influence of these beliefs and 
according to the traditional practices of child rearing we proceed 
to scold, beat and force him, expecting that the sterner we are” 
and the more dominantly we act as parents, the more surely 
will the child grow up to be law abiding and socially adjusted. 

“But every study of delinquents and criminals, of the mentally 
disordered and of those who are continually engaged in dom- 
inating, destructive or obstructive practices points to their child- 
hood as the beginning of those personality traits which in later 
life were expressed in these anti-social ways. It is being shown 
that the emotional life of the child reflects the kind of parental 
care he receives and that these feelings in childhood become 
persistent attitudes toward life. If a child has been cruelly and 
harshly treated, given severe discipline and punishment, made to 
feel unloved, unwanted and unhappy he can rarely, if ever, man- 
age to become a friendly, co-operative, mature adult.” 


The Delinquency Committee of the White House Confer- 
ence very properly emphasized that it is inevitably the de- 
linquent himself and his own mental and behavior patterns 
that are of predominant importance, and for that reason “the 
keenest and most sympathetic study of those patterns and 
impulses should be made. Only through a friendly, ab- 
breviated living of the child’s life over again with him fol- 
lowing the sequence of time and events, can there be any 
sound understanding of the genesis of his delinquency.” 


The Church’s Influence 


We naturally ask what the church’s influence is in the 
direction of preventing criminal activities on the part of 
youth. No extensive studies of this have been made, so that 
we are limited in our answer to the opinions of social work- 
ers, judges and others who deal directly with boys and girls 
who become involved in some form of delinquency. 

It must be recognized in the first place that religion may 
mean many different things to different people. It may be a 
very shallow or a very profound experience. Contact with 
the church may be superficial or it may be vital. Where the 
contact is superficial and the experience very shallow, 
naturally the preventive power is very limited. 


5 Lawrance K. Frank—‘National Parent Teacher’"—December 1938. 
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It seems to me that the church wields a very real influence 
in terms of maintaining a socially acceptable standard and 
in educating youth to have some appreciation for principles 
of right living. Whether or no this education is effective 
depends, as I see it, to a very real degree upon the as- 
sistance or interference provided in the daily living within 
the family group. As I have pointed out elsewhere, there is 
a real carry-over of feeling pattern from early childhood 
experience in the family to the characteristic adult attitudes 
and patterns of thought and conduct.° 

My general impressions from several years of case work 
are that relatively few of those who become involved in 
delinquency or youthful crime have had either a vital con- 
tact with the church or a really satisfying home life. One 
sees developed in the early years patterns of hostility and 
aggression or neurotic manifestations which unconsciously 
express themselves in anti-social ways. This is true of three 
Protestant boys with whom I have worked rather recently. 
Two of them sang in the church choir and were regular in 
attendance at church school for several years. One of them, 
a Lutheran, was “thrown out” of the choir because he tended 
to cause some disturbance. All three boys had been exposed 
to a terrific amount of emotional conflict in their family life, 
and it seems to me that these conflicts and their resultant 
patterns are primarily responsible for their delinquency. In 
their cases the force of religion was not sufficient to counter- 
act these destructive psychological tendencies. 


Two Experienced Workers Consulted 


I have asked two of my professional acquaintances to give 
me their opinions on this subject, the Rev. Peter W. Fox, 
associate director, Catholic Charities Diocese of Brooklyn, 
and Judge John Warren Hill, who is the chief justice of the 
Domestic Relations Court of New York City. Both Father 
Fox and Judge Hill have had many years of experience in 
dealing with wayward youth and both of them are active 
in the work of the church. For these reasons their opinion 
has particular weight. 

In 1937 the Catholic Charities, Diocese of Brooklyn, made 
a study, “Religion and Juvenile Delinquency: A Study of 
the Religious Background of Juvenile Delinquents.” An 
analysis was made of the boys brought before the Children’s 
Court in Brooklyn during one month on charges of delin- 
quency, without regard to the factual findings of the court 
as to their culpability. In the study an effort was made to 
cover, besides the purely religious factors in the background 
of the boys, other sociological factors which make for the 
disorganization of the home, the family and the individual. 

This study bore out what had already been observed. in 
the personal experience of the court personnel and of the 
author of the study, that “the majority of those children 
brought before the court and professing adherence to a par- 
ticular religious code had neglected the practice of that 
religion in its essentials. ... The study vindicated the fact 
that good practicing Catholics do not make up the majority 
of the delinquent population.” 

The findings showed also that in a higher percentage of 
eases one or both parents were foreign born and were stil] 
following Old World customs, with a good deal of breakdown 
in family life. The religious tone of most of the parents 
was low. In one-third of the cases the father had completely 
divorced himself from the influence of the church and in 
a much lesser degree the mother had done likewise. “Eighty- 
two per cent of the fathers and fifty-eight per cent of the 
mothers missed attendance at Mass so regularly that their 
standing was extremely questionable.” 

Regarding the children the study continues: 


“Tt is natural that the child will mirror the background from 
which he comes. It would be extremely unlikely to find a very 


6 “Relations of Religion and Life Patterns to the Adult Religious Life’ 
—Dr. Luther E. Woodward—Teachers’ College Bureau of Publications 1932. 
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devout and religious child coming from a home where religion 
has been ignored except in its barest essentials. Likewise, it is 
rare to find a child negligent in his religious duties, or indif- 
ferent to his faith, when his family gives him the good example 
of intense and fervent practice of religious virtues. Therefore, 
in this study, considering the general familiar background from 
which the children come, they reflect this indifference and poor 
religious background in their own lives.” 


Opportunities for Play 


A quotation from the Catholic Year Book for 1937 sug- 
gests a point of emphasis in church work which promises to 
make the church more effective as a deterrent of youthful 
crime. What is said regarding the Catholic group is prob- 
ably equally true for other Christian groups. 


“The church is interested in whatever affects the welfare of 
souls. With the rise of the so-called leisure-time problem, the 
clergy and laity have endeavored to encourage the adolescent 
and young working boys and girls to participate in wholesome 
play under Catholic auspices. The boy or girl who grows up in 
the atmosphere of a parish recreation center will often become 
the type of Catholic which we term practical. It is not from 
this group of Catholic youth that the problems of our criminal 
courts are derived.” 


The statement of Judge Hill, who grew up in a Methodist 
parsonage, and is much interested in the work of the church 
in behalf of youth, follows: 


“A proper religious experience in early youth plays a most 
important part in the development of character. This experience, 
if\happy and beneficial, leads to a respect for correct rules of 
conduct and living, through reverence and love for their Divine 
source. On the other hand, an unhappy religious experience in 
early youth may develop bitterness and cynicism and disregard 
for principles of right living. 

“In a large part, parents are responsible for their children’s 
experience with religion. For one thing, it is their responsibility 
to bring the children to the church, but the extent to which 
religion influences the children depends, to a large degree, on 
the character and life of the parents themselves. Parents who 
are religious cranks can offset the influence of any church on 
their children, and parents, who in their daily lives fail before 
their children to show regard and respect for the teachings of 
the church, can never hope to see their children inspired by 
teachings which they have failed to practice. The influence of 
religion is greatest in the home where the parents respect their 
God, each other and the children, and reveal to their children 
the beneficent influence which religion has on their own lives.” 


In summary, what all of us seem to be saying is that the 
church by maintaining high moral standards tends to deter 
youth from a life of crime, but that much of the church’s 
influence for wholesome living comes to children and young 
people by way of their parents and the daily experience in 
the family group, and for that reason is effective only when 
the parents live their faith concretely in the family re- 
lationships and when, by the power of example and the 
force of their love, they encourage the young in their efforts 
to live according to Christian standards. In homes where 
the parental attitudes are not good and children have few 
satisfactions, the church can aid materially by providing 
them with satisfying substitute experiences, through social 
and recreational activities under capable Christian leadership. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A BISHOP was invited to dinner. During the meal he was 
astonished to hear the little daughter of the house state that 
a person must be brave these days te go to church. 

“Why do you-say that?” asked the bishop. . 

“Oh,” replied the child, “I heard papa telling mamma that 
last Sunday there was a big gun in the pulpit, the choir 
murdered the anthem, and the organist drowned the choir.” 

—Journal of the American Lutheran Conference. 
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“YES, BY THE HELP OF GOD” 


Tue TITLE of this editorial is the response that will come 
from the lips of thousands of boys and girls next Sunday 
morning as they stand at the altars of our churches. It will 
be their common answer to the question, “Do you promise, 
as a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, to remain 
faithful to its teachings and to be diligent in the use of the 
Means of Grace?” Following their response in the words, 
“Yes, by the help of God,” the congregation will pray in 
their behalf for the Holy Spirit’s grace, and then, as the 
confirmands kneel, their pastors will place their hands upon 
the heads of each one and say the Prayer of Blessing. Next 
in the office of confirmation is the declaration of member- 
ship in the congregation and the admonition of the brethren 
to receive their fellow members. The solemnity of the occa- 
sion is unsurpassed at any service of a year and its quality 
is fully warranted by the significance of our rite of Con- 
firmation. 

Several “meanings” are contained in the service, the most 
important of which is undoubtedly the compliance with 
our Lord’s direct unconditioned command to confess Him 
before men: ‘On the part of the confirmed, this obedience 
takes the form of a renunciation, a declaration of belief, and 
a two-part promise of faithful adherence to the faith and 
to the fellowship which its confession implies. While it is a 
“man-made” formula and therefore not on the same level 
as the divinely inspired Scripture, it is so entirely in accord 
with what Jesus taught concerning discipleship and citizen- 
ship in His kingdom and so completely the result of the 
Church’s guidance by the Holy Ghost in the realm of Chris- 
tian experience as to approach perfection. It so adequately 
cares for the phases of testimony as to become the formula 
for a declaration of loyalty to Christ, the King. Yet it is so 
naturally the expression of fellowship in Him as to put 
membership in a devout and devoted congregation just 
beneath citizenship in the Kingdom of God. 

Renunciation, confession and promises—in this triad of 
terms one has a triangle within which is inclosed every 
essential of man’s return to the spiritual estate provided by 
his Creatorand Redeemer. While the promises, to abide in 
the faith and to remain faithful to its teachings as they are 
confessed by the Evangelical Lutheran Church, are third 
in the order of the decisions for which confirmation calls, 
THE LUTHERAN believes these are days in which more than 
ordinary importance should be attached to them. Quite 
frankly we suggest to pastors and teachers the propriety of 
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asking all the people who assemble for the confirmation 
services in our churches to join the confirmands and thus. 
again to say, “Yes, by the Help of God.” Our reasons are 
the following: 

(1) The “visibility” of the evangelical section of the 
Christian Church should be manifested. The world is only 
convinced of the reality of our faith and the sincerity of 
our renunciation of Mammon’s ways, when we declare our- 
selves believers. One’s manner of life is the basis of testi- 
mony, but when the motive for the manner is obscured or 
questioned, the Christian’s only duty and answer is to in- 
dicate by the words of his mouth and by the support of the: 
church his reason for choosing the way of Christ in prefer- 
ence to the way of the world. The atheist will point to his 
support of the state, his co-operation in welfare work and 
his good will to his neighbor, but he cannot testify that the 
love of Christ constrains him. He should learn of that and 
he is directed thereto by the witnessing of his Christian 
contemporaries. Atheism will be successfully reduced to 
rare outbreaks, when the people who have Christ in their 
hearts confess’ Him with their lips. 

(2) We believe Lutherans can amply justify a promise 
to God in the presence of their fellowmen to continue con- 
sciously faithful to our evangelical teachings. They are 
definitely derived from Holy Scripture, and they are sharply 
defined in our distinctive confessions. When a proper study 
of Luther’s Catechism has been completed and has been 
followed by a careful examination of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, Lutherans then know what to believe and what not 
to believe. One need not hesitate to cite as an example of 
definiteness in the sphere of revelation Paul’s affirmation 
when he declared, “Though we or an angel from heaven 
preach any other Gospel unto you than that ye have re- 
ceived, let him be accursed.” Lutherans may have failed in 
their enthusiasm for adventures into social and civic spheres 
of service but they have largely escaped the dangers in- 
cident to adding to, taking from or compromising the Word 
of God. “Thus saith the Scriptures” has been and continues 
to be the sole authority among us in the selection of guidance 
for our religious convictions. We make no apology for con- 
tinued acceptance of the standard for faith and conscience 
which Luther pleaded for his own justification in 1521 at 
the Diet of Worms. 


LUTHERANS FOR LUTHERAN | 
CONGREGATIONS 


THE LUTHERAN respectfully calls upon its readers to urge 
the return to definite congregational activities of every per- 
son who has been confirmed in our faith, but has lapsed 
into inactivity. They are under a spiritual and social ob- 
ligation to co-operate in putting the principles of our con- 
fessions into the struggle in which all Christians are now 
engaged. The two great antagonists of the Church are 
Secularism and the Intrusion of the state into the Realm . 
of the spiritual Power. If either secularism or nationalism 
or a combination of the two is given dominant authority, 
they will rob religion of its spiritual essence and conscience 
of its guidance to God. No believer in Christ can justify a 
sideline attitude in these days. And the place for him to 
work is in his denomination and local church. 

One reason for our claim that the Lutheran principles must 
be maintained by us Lutherans is this: Our doctrine of the 
separation of church and state is essential to both Chris- 
tianity and democracy. \We must not permit our principles 
to become obscured in order to be “tolerant.” That sort of 
surrender ends in the destruction of principles and the loss 
of the power to tolerate minorities. Equal care must be 
taken to insure to the individual his inherent right of wor- 
ship. Ecclesiastical imperialism is as dangerous as is civic: 
both lead to regimentation. Regimentation’s required ally 
is Totalitarianism. It can be ecclesiastical but not harmless. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Iv wit be a great favor to THe LuruHeran if the pastors 
on April 10 will fill out and return the cards sent them on 
which to report accessions for the year after Easter 1938 
and inclusive of Easter 1939. From the point of view of 
news no issues have precedence over those that appear ten 
days after Easter and continue for four or five weeks. They 
tell in messages of one line each the number of accessions 
to the membership of U. L. C. A. congregations. Especially, 
they give the number of young people who publicly con- 
fess their Lord before men in the rite of confirmation. 


Synods’ Annual Conventions 

Wirn a few important exceptions, annual conventions of 
the constituent synods of the United Lutheran Church will 
occur after Easter and prior to July 1. They are of primary 
importance in the system of government that obtains in our 
general body, not only from the point of view of the U. L. 
C. A. but as well from that of each congregation. In theory 
and to a considerable extent in actual experience, our divi- 
-sion of ecclesiastical authority is very definitely outlined 
and assigned to congregations, to synods, and to the general 
body. It is true that we make the congregation the basic unit 
of our organization: there the Word and Sacraments, which 
are the means of grace, the source of power, are admin- 
istered. But by definite commitments of duties and of au- 
thority, the synod functions as a community of congrega- 
tions and the United Lutheran Church (to a carefully de- 
fined extent) occupies the position of a community of synods. 
Some criticisms are occasionally heard about synods 
usurping what belongs to congregations and the U. L. C. A. 
has been called upon to show that it is not administering 
enterprises at the expense of the synods. It is our obser- 
vation that more errors of the opposite sort occur. The 
congregations or the pastors forget the prerogatives that 
have been delegated to the synods and the synods fail to 
keep their covenants with the U. L. C. A. For example, the 
right of ordination is vested in the congregation, but for 
excellent reasons it has been surrendered to the synod. 
Yet in recent years congregations have been so wrongly 
advised as to be parties to pseudo ordinations in that they 

exercised prerogatives that had been surrendered. 


The Pastor’s Garb 

IN THIS week’s issue readers of THe LUTHERAN will find a 
contribution on “Clerical Vestments” whose receipt by the 
editor was accompanied by the request from the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church that it be published. 
We infer therefrom that the attention of the Church to the 
findings of the Common Service Book Committee is sought, 
since discussion will be of service to the presidents of U. L. 
C. A. synods at their next conference. It should also be 
noted that the Executive Board requested a statement from 
the Committee on the Common Service following requests 
from the Church for a statement on proper vestments; and 
their statement is the reply thereto. It has been prepared in 
the interest of uniformity and the Common Service Book 
Committee in their preamble to the report puts vestments 
in the class with the church’s architecture, chancel appoint- 
ments (furnishings), and music, thus implying importance 
less than that of doctrine but above complete individual 
choice and taste. For whatever becomes distinctive of our 
community of believers has attained the right to require 
congruity with our doctrines, our traditions and our en- 
vironment and tends to place value on uniformity. 

The statement that more importance is attached to vest- 
ments in the United States and Canada now than was com- 
mon a half century or more ago has an element of in- 
accuracy. In former days pastors of the Lutheran Church 
in their everyday garb indicated their calling. The black 
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suits and white neckties in which they conducted the serv- 
ices in the chancel were less worn but similar in style to 
those used on weekdays, if not identical. This is interesting 
because it resembles what the Common Service Book Com- 
mittee gives as the explanation of the black robe in the 
period of the Reformation, and it is significant because it 
indicates the underlying motif in the development of elabor- 
ate vestments for clergymen. That motif was an emphasis in 
the clergyman’s priestly acts. (By priestly we mean sacer- 
dotal rather than presbyterial.) 

It is this “generating principle” in the garb of the pre- 
Reformation clergyman that makes the average Protestant 
suspicious of vestments recommended because historic. From 
whose history are they derived? And what emphasis do 
they revive? For example, the Common Service Book Com- 
mittee’s report reads: “The principle historic vestments of 
the church are the surplice and stole for non-eucharistic 
services; and the alb, stole, and chasuble for the service 
of Holy Communion.” Of the first of these, the stole, the 
Roman Catholic Cyclopedia says, “The stole is worn only 
by deacons, priests and bishops. For deacons and priests 
it is the specific mark of office, being the badge of the 
diaconal and priestly orders.” As to the chasuble the 
same authority describes it as the “principle mass vest- 
ment”: in Scandinavia it is used, we have been informed, 
only for the administration of the sacrament of the altar. 

Of course one does not find the symbolism of Roman 
Catholicism offered in favor of Lutheran use of their clerical 
vestments. The preference for white surplice on the black 
eassock so far as robes are concerned is in the interest of 
brightness, and the stoles by their color indicate the season 
of the Church Year. Their use by congregations has been 
until now a matter of local preference. The demand for an 
authoritative ruling puts the whole subject of vestments on 
a different plane. 

The Church of Sweden has furnished the main “historical 
precedent” for the gradual expansion of the use of clerical 
vestments in North America. To-us the example of that 
nation’s ecclesiastical tradition on this point is not con- 
vineing. The priestly functions of the minister were more 
fully retained when Lutheranism succeeded the Roman Cath- 
olic regime under Gustavus Vasa. The teaching ministry 
was not neglected, but it was largely taken care of in the 
parochial schools. The elaborate vestments of the Swedish 
Church may be historic but they are not highly appreciated 


‘by the masses of the people. Church attendance by them 


is far from satisfactory. Something similar can be observed 
for Denmark and Norway. When the Norwegians, Swedes 
and Danes came to this country they brought the Lutheran 
confessions but they left the stoles, albs, cottas and chasubles 
in the old country insofar as our observation of the Amer- 
ican synods bears witness. 

While preference for the surplice can be permitted, we 
see no good reason for disqualifying the black robe for its 
lack of historic background. It has an honorable American 
parentage in its importation by the Muhlenbergs from Ger- 
many and England. It signifies the teaching office of the 
minister as on a parity with his “priestly functions,” if such 
exist. It is obviously beyond the accusation of copying 
hierarchical customs. It is finally our own, and not an im- 
portation from anywhere. 

What excites our doubts as to the wisdom of the present 
trend toward more vestments may be merely a lingering 
prejudice not far from old age stubbornness against change. 
Nevertheless, the feeling is a very real one. From the cus-~ 
toms of half a century ago to consideration of using the 
chasuble is a long trip. And when-to signs of a terminus 
are exhibited, one is inclined to scan the content of a state- 
ment by the Committee very carefully. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“And the multitudes, that went before, and that fol- 
lowed, cried saying, Hosanna to the Son of David; 
blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; 


hosanna in the highest.” 


Hosanna to the Son of David! Raise 

Triumphal arches to His praise, 

For Him prepare a throne 

Who comes at last to Zion—to His own! 

Strew palms around, make plain and straight the way, 
For Him Who His triumphal entry holds today. 


Hosanna! Welcome above all Thou art! 

Make ready each to lay his heart 

Low down before His feet! 

Come let us hasten forth our Lord to meet, 

And bid Him enter in at Zion's gates, 

Where thousand-voiced welcome on His coming waits. 


Hosanna! Prince of Peace and Lord of Might! 

We hail Thee Conqueror in the fight. 

All Thou with toil hast won, 

Shall be our booty when the battle’s done. 

Thy right hand ever hath the rule and sway, 

Thy kingdom standeth fast when all things else decay. 


Hosanna! best-beloved and noble Guest! 

Who made us by Thy high behest 

Heirs of Thy realm with Thee. 

O let us therefore never weary be 

To stand and serve before Thy righteous throne 


We know no king but Thee, rule Thou o’er us alone. 


—Schmolck, 1704. 


THE MASTER’S LITTLE LAD 


ProNE on the grass in the Garden of 
Gethsemane a little lad was weeping. 
Great sobs shook his slender frame as he 
gave way in utter abandonment to his 
bitter grief. For hours he had been there 
under the shade of the cedars, hidden 
from the chance passerby, though none 
would be apt to look for him now that the 
One Who had befriended him was gone. 
He had always been lonely until the day 
when he joined the crowd upon the hill- 
side near his native village. 

The neighbors were kind to the orphan 
boy and were always ready to give him a 
night’s shelter, or a meal from their own 
scanty store; but for the most part he 
cared for himself by means of the simple 
tasks that a child might do. But that day 
had changed everything. He had joined 
the crowd about the great Teacher and 
had listened spellbound to His words. 
Even the smallest child could understand 
Him. He did not teach like the rabbis, 
with their hard words and dark sayings, 
who cared not at all whether the children 
understood. 

The boy had crept closer till he could 
almost touch the Master, and at the end 
of the day the wonder had happened. He 
found himself looking up into eyes blue 
and serene as the Syrian skies above them, 
as the Master called him. He had found 
himself drawn close in loving arms, while 
the voice he learned to love best of all 
blessed him. Several of the disciples had 
looked impatient and were willing to drive 
him away, but they had not dared to at- 
tempt it while that arm was about him. 
From that moment he followed from afar, 
too shy to make friends with the twelve, 
but watching his opportunity to steal close 


to the Master and kiss His robe with all 
the intense love of his childish heart, 


whenever he could do so unobserved, ~ 


happy and content whenever the Master 
turned to smile at him. 

One day the twelve were wrangling as 
he stood near by, wrangling somewhat 
heatedly as to who should be the greatest 
in the Master’s Kingdom. And the Master 
had heard them with such sorrow in His 
face that the child had drawn instinctively 
closer to Him. How could they hurt Him 
so, he wondered. To be near Him was 
better than any kingdom. He nestled 
against Him lovingly as they turned with 
the direct question: “Which shall be the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” 

A stern look had come into the Master’s 
sad face. He stooped and lifted the boy 
in His arms and set him in the midst of 
them and, as the child clung to Him, He 
spoke. 

“Except ye become as this little child, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Why, it was love He wanted, the boy 
thought as he nestled against His heart. 
From that time his relationship to the 
twelve had changed. Judas had disliked 
him, he knew it by the somber look in 
his eyes. John, the Master’s young dis- 
ciple, had often noticed him and he knew 
that in him he had a friend. The others, 
too, were kindly and called him by a name 
which filled his heart with joy, “the Mas- 
ter’s little lad.” 

He followed wherever his strength would 
permit, joining this last week with the 
joyous children of Jerusalem in hailing 
the Master when He came in triumph to 


the city, strewing the palm branches be-’ 


fore Him, and rejoicing with all his heart 
that at last the Lord was coming to His 
kingdom. That night he had fallen ill with 
fever and had lain weak and ill through 
all the days that followed, unable to go to 
the city, longing unutterably for the touch 
of the Master’s healing hand. It was on 
the eve of the Passover that the tidings 
came which had made him forget every- 
thing, and had brought him in his weak- 
ness to Jerusalem on tired feet, with paling 
cheeks and heart beating fast with fear. 

The news was true. The awestruck peo- 
ple told the tale. He had scarcely needed 
to ask a question. Judas had betrayed the 
Master. He had been arrested by the High 
Priest. The governor, Pontius Pilate, had 
scourged and condemned Him. Simon 
Peter had denied. There had been strange 
wonders, a darkness over the city as the 
Master hung dying on His cross; and when 
He died an earthquake had rent the rocks 
and the graves of the dead, and had torn 
the sacred veil of the Holy of Holies in 
twain. The people were frightened. Even 
the heathen Romans were awed. The boy 
listened, dazed with sorrow. What mat- 
tered the signs and wonders? For him the 
world was empty; the Master was dead. 

He stole away to the garden the Master 
had loved, and there where he had seen 
Him so often the child flung himself down 
and wept through the long night, sleeping 
at last from sheer exhaustion, waking to 
weep again till the Sabbath was far spent 
and the night once more at hand. He lay 
quiet now, drawing deep, sobbing breaths. 

“What art thou doing here? Why, it is 
the Master’s little lad!” 

The voice was the gentle one of John 
the Beloved, and the child looked up into 
a face, white, grief-stricken as his own. 
He tried to rise to his feet, but fell back 
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wearily, and the disciple raised him in his 
arms. Clinging closely to him the boy 
whispered his tale. 

The disciple’s eyes were full of tender- 
ness. “Fear not,” he said, gently, as the 
child sobbed again. “I will care for thee. 
Come home with me.” 

They came at last to the humble dwell- 
ing place among the poor of the city. The 
disciple lifted the latch and entered. The 
boy saw they were not alone and shrank 
back in shyness. A woman was beside the 
window, resting as if in great exhaustion. 
Her face was pale, silver gleamed amid 
the gold of her hair, dark shadows under 
her eyes told their tale of sleepless nights 
and utter weariness. But the eyes were 
blue as the Master’s own, though they 
held a sorrow such as the world might 
never know. John the Beloved knelt be- 
side her. 

“T have brought one who mourns with 
us,” he said. “I have brought the Master’s 
little lad to thee.” 

She turned in welcome, and the boy 
eame close to her and looked up into her 
face. He knew her now, the mother of the 
Lord, and gazing into her eyes he felt his 
own grief stilled in the presence of this 
sorrow beyond all understanding. She put 
her arm about him and he knelt beside 
her, hiding his face in her blue robe. 

The night came on. Others came and 
went, some weeping, some talking in low 
tones. Simon Peter came and stayed, hag- 
gard, worn, broken-hearted with remorse 
and pain. The child slept at last, nestling 
against the blue robe, holding fast to the 
gentle hand that comforted him. He woke 
with a little cry just as the dawn was 
breaking, a cry that was stilled as the 
mother’s face bent over him. She pointed 
to the rosy glow on the distant hills. 


(To be concluded) 


TO THE CONFIRMANDS 


“Just as I am, Thine own to be, 
Friend of the young, who lovest me, 
To consecrate myself to Thee, 

O Jesus Christ, I come. 


“In the glad morning of my day, 
My life to give, my vows to pay, 
With no reserve, and no delay, 
With all my heart I come. 


“I would live ever in the light, 

I would work ever for the right, 

I would serve Thee with all my might; 
Therefore to Thee I come. 


“Just as I am, young, strong, and free, 
To be the best that I can be, 

For truth and righteousness and Thee, 
Lord of my life, I come.” 


Almighty God, Who seest that we have 
no power of ourselves to help ourselves; 
Keep us both outwardly in our bodies, and 
inwardly in our souls; that we may be 
defended from all adversities which may 
happen to the body, and from all evil 
thoughts which may assault and hurt the 

soul; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. —Unknown. 
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WHEN MISS NANCY MET 
SHEP 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 
(An April First Story) 


THE ROLLICKING March wind first intro- 
duced Peter to Miss Nancy. Peter was 
always so busy playing and going to school 
that he couldn’t begin to keep track of 
happenings outside of his own neighbor- 
hood. He didn’t remember noticing that 
the tiny frame house just back of the 
grocery was occupied after standing 
empty for months. 

Then as Peter ran an errand one day, 
along came the March wind whistling and 
hunting mischief. He helped himself to 
Peter’s hat, and tossed it over the fence. 
Not satisfied with that, the rude scamp 
fairly threw the hat into Miss Nancy’s face 
with a “Boo-oo” as she came down the 
walk with her market basket. 

Peter, red as fire, opened the gate just 
as Miss Nancy cried, “Dear me! Is it a 
game of tag, and am I it?” Peter assured 
her, politely, “I didn’t do it on purpose, 
ma’am. I guess the wind was playing ball.” 
He smiled up at the little lady with the 
young, merry face and the white grand- 
ma’s hair. 

“The March wind is a great joker,” 
Peter’s new acquaintance nodded gaily. 
“But for all that he’s rough and blustery, 
he’s no slacker. He worked for me half 
a day, cleaning my back yard and drying 
the clothes, and didn’t ask a penny’s pay!” 

Peter fairly glowed as he clapped his 
runaway hat tightly on his head. Then 
he eyed the neglected yard critically. “I 
guess there’s plenty of work left for him 
to do next time,” he said, observing the 
tumbleweed that had hopped in from out- 
side, and the dead thistles that always 
made themselves at home anywhere they 
could sneak in. 

Miss Nancy sighed a little, though her 
eyes still looked smiley. “I see where Il 
have many a fierce green dandelion a- 
roaring on my lawn,” she agreed. “But 
never mind. I'll shoulder my hoe and 
fight them to a finish, for I mean to have 
the prettiest flower beds and the tidiest 
garden in the block!” she declared, bravely. 

Peter had a bright thought, and shared 
it quickly. “Till help you,” he offered 
gladly. “You see, we live in an apart- 
ment, so I won’t have any digging to do 
until we get our school gardens started.” 
As his new friend hesitated as if she 
could not take advantage of his offer, he 
insisted. “It will be fun. Mother will let 
me, and—” he flushed a little, reading a 
silent intention to pay in the little lady’s 
clear eyes. “I won’t take pay for it, 
either! I’m a Scout, you see.” 

Then Miss Nancy glowed like a spring 
blossom and had to shake hands with her 
generous young neighbor right there. 
Still, through the busy days that fol- 
lowed, she slyly paid Peter in the nicest 
little ways. She could tell the quaintest 
tales and make a game out of any tedious 
task. She was a mind-reader, too, Peter 
decided. Why, a glance at Peter’s face 
often told her, “That boy needs a fat 
barley cookie.” Or, “He’s getting tired. 
We'll have that funny stammering song 
about K-K-K-Katy on the Victrola, and 
a glass of grape juice.” 
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So it followed, as the spring the win- 
ter, that an unselfish chap like Peter would 
want to share Miss Nancy, just as he 
divided his apples and goodies at school. 

Miss Nancy was knitting on her sunny 
back steps when Peter bounced in one 
evening and announced, “I got a hundred 
in spelling today. And one of the words 
was ‘celebration!’ ” 

“Knit two, purl two,” murmured Miss 
Nancy, anxious to finish that work. “Oh, 
Peter, then you must go and celebrate!” 
she cried, proudly. Mysteriously she 
hinted, “Sh! Tip-toe into the kitchen. 
There’s a blue platter on the shelf with 
a napkin over it. Shut your eyes, count 
three and whisk off the napkin!” 

Peter followed her directions to the let- 
ter, and stole a march on clever ginger- 
bread Puss-in-Boots, who, very grand in 
his caramel boots and currant features, 
found himself being nibbled hungrily be- 
fore he could even mention his master, 
“the Marquis of Carabas.” 

Miss Nancy was frowning over a very 
particular place in her knitting, so she 
only smiled over Peter’s hearty thanks, 
and the next thing she remembered hear- 
ing was, “So if you don’t mind, Ill bring 
Shep around to see you tomorrow.” 

Miss Nancy beamed and found time to 
urge, “I’d love to have him. I had a dog 
once. Such a beautiful, intelligent collie, 
and somebody stole him.” 

Peter’s mouth opened, but not to bite 
Puss. As she went on talking, the puzzled 
look left his eyes and they simply danced 
with mischief. 

“Of course, he loves to bury..bones, .so 
Tll save a nice one for him from my 
chops tonight. Can he do many tricks?” 

Peter choked over the cookie cat as if 
he were ‘coming down with whooping- 
cough. “Y-yes, oh, yes!” he replied when 
he could. “He’s full of ’em.” Then with 
a giggle he suddenly recalled an errand 
for his mother, and ran off, leaving Miss 
Nancy absorbed in her sock. 

- The little lady was sweeping a spring 
snow from her tiny porch the next day 
when Peter appeared with another party. 
“Here’s Shep!” he cried, bursting with glee. 

Then Miss Nancy’s eyes and mouth flew 
open, and her broom dropped with a bang. 
“Why—why—oh, Peter!” She laughed till 
she had to wipe her eyes on her spotless 
apron. “What a joke on me!” And she 
shook hands with the grinning, tow-headed 
boy whom Peter had promised to bring. 

“The fellows nickname me ‘Shep,’” ex- 
plained the new boy, shyly. “My name is 
George Sheppard.” 

Miss Nancy sat down a minute to have 
her laugh out comfortably. “And I thought 
all the time Peter meant a dog!” 

“And you asked if he could do tricks!” 
gurgled Peter, bending double. “Go on, 
Shep,” he ordered. “Sit up and beg for 
the lady.” 

Shep’s eyes twinkled as he reminded 
Miss Nancy, “There was a bone for me to 
bury, I believe.”—Exchange. 


SMILES 


“Hyman: ‘At least once in'my life I was 
glad to be down and out.’ 

“Lowe: ‘And when was that?’ 

“Hyman: ‘After my first trip in an air- 
plane.’” 
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Changed by Conversion 
Saul’s Start to Greatness is His Submission to Jesus Christ 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 9: 1-30. The Sunday School Lesson for April 2. 


THE HIGH POINT of the first Palm Sunday 
was seeing Jesus, as a triumphant King, 
making His way into the city of Jeru- 
salem; the high point of this lesson, in 
which Saul of Tarsus becomes a changed 
man, is his seeing and hearing Jesus, as 
the glorified Lord, making His way to the 
throne of his own life. The change in Saul 
was not moral or religious; he had been 
all that morality and religion could re- 
quire of any man. His conversion was a 
change of loyalty, purpose, and occupa- 
tion. He changed from loyalty to God 
alone to loyalty to Christ the Son of God, 
sent to save the world, and this change 
was effected without breaking down loy- 
alty to God; instead it was an added and 
enlarged loyalty. His loyalty to deter- 
mination to do the will of God by putting 
an end to the followers of Jesus was sup- 
planted by a greater loyalty to his new 
purpose to preach the Gospel and push 
ahead to “the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” His occupation, as 
the official persecutor of “any that were 
of the Way, whether men or women,” was 
changed into “this one thing I do” and 
that “one thing” was to proclaim “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” Saul’s un- 
expected, unexplained, unique conversion 
was the greatest moment of his life. 


Paul Persecutes 


The record of Saul’s persecution linked 
with Stephen’s death. At that tragedy, 
Stephen unconsciously turned the mind of 
Saul to wondering how the believers in 
Christ could face suffering uncomplain- 
ingly and with words of unselfish prayer. 
Saul’s zeal for his church intensified as 
he saw what was evidence of a prevailing 
power in the people of “the Way.” He 
offered to be the chief persecutor to plan 
and practice ruthless means for ending this 
threatening heresy. Church «leaders were 
on his side. He had the authority, the un- 
restricted search warrants, to hunt be- 
lievers and take them to Jerusalem chained 
as dangerous criminals. But Saul was 
sincere. His conviction impelled him. 
His exceptional ability was conscientiously 
directed to doing God’s will as he under- 
stood it. His harsh cruelties were not 
fruits of a fanatical zeal, for Saul’s poise 
and confidence showed that he planned 
deliberately and acted only when he was 
sure he was right. Religious intolerance 
cannot always be thus excused; some- 
times it is thoughtless, presumptive, selfish 
narrowness. Saul, true to his convictions 
as a Pharisee, went at the business of 
persecution as a devoted, loyal servant of 
God and the Jewish Church. After his 
conversion he acknowledged how sincerely 
he had been a persecutor; the memory of 
what he had done haunted him. 


Paul Believes 


Paul believed intensely, with all his 
might, and without reservation. This was 
characteristic of him before his conversion; 


it was even more so after his conversion. 
His startling, unique experience that led 
to conversion was designed for his par- 
ticular need. Saul was a good man accord- 
ing to the law, and an exceedingly religious 
man according to the standards of Scrip- 
ture and the traditions and practices of the 
church. His background and foundation 
were adequate. The Holy Spirit had in 
Saul a competent instrument through 
which to work, for Saul knew the Scrip- 
tures and firmly believed in God. Saul 
wanted truly to be God’s servant. Evi- 
dently his mind was not at ease, and his 
soul was disturbed. The way these be- 
lievers in Christ conducted themselves, 
even in suffering for Christ, made Paul 
sure that they were not deluded. They 
had a peace that was amazing. Paul knew 
the facts about Jesus and the claims made 
for Him. The unique happenings near 
Damascus found Paul ready to be divinely 
led. Quickly he yielded to the impelling 
presence and voice of Jesus. Paul knew 
it was a God-sent voice he heard. The 
dazzling light from heaven blinded him. 
By help he found his way into Damascus, 
but without desire or ability to continue 
persecuting believers. He had become a 
believer, a seeker for the will of his Lord. 
A believer in Jesus, he wanted to do some- 
thing for Jesus. 


Saul Sees 


Blinded Saul was taken to Straight 
street in Damascus to the house of Judas. 
Nothing is known about Judas. Maybe he 


THINK OF THESE 


THE DARK places of sin are illumined by 
Jesus, the Light of the World. 


Whoever truly sees Christ seeks ways 
of serving Him. 


“Not my will but thine be done,” be- 
comes the slogan of the converted man. 


Converted people can work for Christ in 
the same place where they had worked 
against Him. 


Conversion is equally necessary for 
boasting Pharisees and humble publicans. 


Not Christ’s active foes but the indif- 
ferent persons are hardest to interest in 
the Gospel as “the power of God unto 
salvation.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Saul’s Training. Acts 26: 1-5, 

T. Saul, the Persecutor. Acts 26: 9-11. 
W. Saul’s Conversion. Acts 9: 1-9, 
Th. Saul and Ananias. Acts 9: 10-19. 
F. Saul and Barnabas. Acts 9: 20-30. 


at. The New Birth. John 3: 1-11. 
A New Man in Christ. II Cor. 5: 11-19. 
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was a believer, Maybe he had a boarding 
house. It was there that Christian Ananias, 
by the Lord’s direction, came to Saul who 
was praying. Saul, in a vision, had been 
told of Ananias’ coming. The visit of 
Ananias resulted in Saul’s sight being re- 
newed, but best of all in his being filled 
with the Holy Spirit and being baptized. 
So Saul also became a believer, with the 
special significance that he was to be, 
according to what the Lord had revealed 
to Ananias, “a chosen vessel unto me, to 
bear my name before the Gentiles and 
kings, and the children of Israel.” Saul’s 
natural eyes were opened, and his vision 
was cleared as to his future. His perse- 
cution plans were immediately scrapped; 
he had no more use for them. His “letters 
to Damascus unto the synagogues” were 
not used as a means of getting information 
as to who were believers in Jesus, but as 
a passport into the synagogue where “he 
proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of 
God.” Saul saw a new path to be fol- 
lowed, a new goal for life’s journey. He 
saw a potential believer in every Jew he 
met. His one ambition henceforth was to 
preach the Gospel, to the end that souls. 
be saved and the church of Christ estab- 
lished. Complete submission to Christ was. 
involved in Saul’s conversion. It was that 
submission that was Saul’s first step in the: 
upward climb to greatness. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Wortp’s Fairs seem to be the American: 
blessing, or otherwise, this year. For a 
long time, at least it seems long, we have 
been seeing and hearing about the won- 
ders, the privileges, and the profits for in- 
dividuals who attend these local, state,. 
national, and international displays. Elab- 
orate and extravagant preparations have 
been made for a passing show. Millions 
had been spent in making otherwise re- 
pulsive spots blossom forth with the handi- 
work of man’s genius. What the past has: 
done and what the future may do are pre- 
sented in authentic or imagined concep- 
tions. Millions of people will journey to 
the Fairs and spend their money, and, it 
is to be hoped that none “goes away dis- 
satisfied.” 

Back of all these plans, and meriting. 
applause for whatever success there is in 
these fairs, are the persons who were 
looking ahead for the past months, seeing. 
in the perspective of imagination what has 
turned into reality. Without their looking, 
ahead there would be no fairs. If they 
failed to see everything clearly as they 
looked ahead, or if they allowed biased 
desire to make them see a distorted or 
lopsided fair, then the ticket-buying pub- 
lic is not getting what it should for its 
money. Of course only the self-appointed 
critics “know” what has been overdone: 
and what has been omitted. 

It is this capacity for looking ahead that 
makes substantial progress possible. This: 
is inevitably true in affairs of church and 
church school. Unless somebody looks: 
ahead, and plans according to what is seen. 
out yonder in the years as possible and 
profitable, years will come and pass with- 
out reaching the goals that church and 
church school should be striving for. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE VICTORIOUS 
WORD 


Hebrews 2: 9-15 


Worps carry thoughts. Jesus is the 
thought of God. He was sent to earth to 
tell the world what God was thinking. 
Words often fail to translate thought per- 
fectly. We sometimes say, “If I could only 
find just the words!” Those who translate 
from one language to another are con- 
stantly seeking words that will convey the 
full meaning. Jesus Christ is the perfect 
Word. To know Him is to know God’s 
thoughts. To know Him is to know God. 

The whole gospel is the message of God 
written in human personality. The Babe 
that was born in Bethlehem, the lost Boy 
who was found in the temple, the young 
Man who went about doing good, the 
Christ on the cross and the dead King who 
could not be held in a tomb—all these 
dramatically but perfectly reveal the heart 
of God the Father. “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself.” 

If we understand the life of Jesus we 
cannot be surprised at the victory of Jesus 
at life’s end. Victory was the only possible 
conclusion to a life like His. Defeat would 
have meant the defeat of God, the defeat 
of the very character of God. If love does 
not finally win, the world’s dictators have 
been right. Might does make right. But 
love did win. God took the cross, the sign 
of the ultimate of human shame, and made 
it the symbol of victory. 


The Easter Lilies 


As God sent His Word to help us know 
Him, so the Word used words to help us 
to understand His truths. The parables are 
full of the symbols of truth. The Master 
used common, everyday things to teach 
His disciples the deeper things of the 
spirit. He loved the out-of-doors, and 
many of His illustrations came from the 
roadsides. He made the flowers of the field 
preach sermons as clear in their meaning 
as they are beautiful. We will consider 
our topic in the light of the Easter flowers. 
The Teacher says to us, “Consider the lilies 
of the field!” It would be well to read 
the passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount. Matthew 6: 28-33, as a setting for 


our study. : 
Consider What? 


Solomon in all his glory fills the eye of 
the average man today, as he did in Jesus’ 
day. The pomp and circumstance, the 
proud display, banners and bands, blaring 
loud-speakers, marching regiments, color 
and pageantry—all these are characteristic 
of our day. Would they seem important 
to Jesus? 

The roadside lily had more to tell about 
God than all the glory of Solomon’s court. 
The glory of the lily was not merely on 
the surface. It did not cover up the ugly 
compromises, the ignoble ambitions, the 
cruel brutalities that lie beneath the veneer 
of the pageantry of might. There are roots 
to the lily, sources of strength outside of 


itself, upon which it can draw. There is 
life there that flows from within. It can 
come back again and again, season after 
season, in spite of seeming death. It has 
much to tell those who can consider it. 


The Beauty of the Lily 


The lily is clean, white and beautiful. If 
it had not been beautiful Jesus would 
have passed it by. It is a symbol of holi- 
ness. In this it symbolizes the Christ. The 
victory of Easter would have been impos- 
sible if it had not been for the beauty of 
the life of Christ. The greatest miracle 
was not the resurrection by itself, but the 
miracle of the perfection of His life. 

With Jean Paul Richter we may say, 
“He is holiest among the mighty and 
mightiest among the holy. He lifted with 
His pierced hands empires off their hinges 
and turned the stream of centuries into 
new channels.” Or we may quote a Rus- 
sion novelist of a former generation—‘I 
believe there is nothing deeper, lovelier, 
more sympathetic, more perfect than the 
Saviour.” 

The beauty of Christ comes from within. 
It glows from the love in His heart. It is 
this kind of beauty that was vindicated on 
the first Easter. It lives forever. 


The Faith of the Lily 


The particular lesson Jesus sought to 
teach by means of the lily was a lesson of 
simple faith. “Be not anxious,” He said. 
Think of the fuss and the toil involved in 
clothing Solomon and his court! Anyone 
who has had anything to do with the prep- 
aration of a pageant knows the fret and 
worry that usually go with it. Our too 
elaborate weddings often leave the bride 
and her mother and all the women rel- 
atives too tired really to appreciate the 
ceremony. But the lily looked to heaven 
for its robes of beauty. It made no effort. 
It lifted its cup to the skies for the dew 
and the rain. It opened its petals to the 
life-giving rays of the Oriental sun. What 
a perfect symbol of faith. 

It was this simple, childlike faith that 
was victorious on that first Easter. The 
faith of Jesus was calm and unhurried. It 
was built on perfect trust and perfect 
obedience. Dr. James I. Vance tells of a 
birthday card received from a young friend 
who had suffered a great deal in her short 
life. On the card was this verse: 

“In the center of the circle, 
Of the will of God I stand; 

There can be no other causes; 

All must come from His dear hand.” 

Because Jesus dwelt in the very center 
of the will of His Father the cross could 
not conquer Him. The grave could not 
hold Him. He and the Father were one, 
and the grave cannot hold God. This lily- 
like faith is proved to be the greatest 
wisdom by the Easter victory. 


The Life of the Lily — 


Why was the lily selected as the Easter 
flower? There is no record by which that 


question can be answered with authority. 
Perhaps the best explanation is that it 
bloomed in the spring. The life of the lily 
pictured the never ending cycle of the 
seasons. From bulb, to leaf, to flower, it 
lived and died and rose again. The ques- 
tion of the ages has been, “If a man die 
shall he live again?” Jesus would say, 
“Consider the lilies!” 
“-Tis the spring of souls today, 
Christ hath burst His prison, 
From the frost and gloom of death, 
Light and life have risen. 
All the winter of our sins, 
Long and dark, is flying, 
From His light, to Whom we give 
Thanks and praise undying.” 
—John of Damascus, Eighth Century. 


The Lily of Victory 


The lilies of Easter speak to us of vic- 
tory. This victory has to do with life as 
well as with death. Indeed the Easter vic- 
tory over death must not be considered 
apart from the victory over life. So many 
who are thinking only in the terms of the 
resurrection of the body are decorating 
with lilies the graves of loved ones at 
Easter time. Let them also remember that 
Jesus Christ in breaking the bonds of the 
tomb also vindicated His victorious way 
of life. 

As we look upon the lilies of Easter let 
us see in them the reflected beauty of the 
life of holiness. Every lily should call upon 
us to believe that the Christlike life is the 
only life that is worth our effort. In the 
beauty of the humble service Jesus ren- 
dered, day by day, in the beauty of His 
forgiving spirit, in the beauty of His serv- 
ice and sacrifice, let us find a new call to 
follow Him. 

The faith of the lily, too, should call us 
from the fret and worry that so easily 
possess us. Easter should help us to resist 
the pressure of our too busy times. 
‘Consider the lilies . . . they toil not.... 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of them.” The Easter lily says 
“Trust!” 

The life of the Easter lily would speak 
of the reunion with “loved ones, lost 
awhile.” The quick victory of death was 
turned into early defeat. “Where, O grave, 
is thy victory?” No, the life of the Chris- 
tian is eternal. In Christ he shares the 
victory over the tomb. Let the Easter 
lilies remind us of this victory. 

“The little flowers came through the ground, 

At Easter time, at Easter time. 

They raised their heads and looked 
around, 

At Easter time, at Easter time. 

And every pretty bud did say, 
‘Good people bless this holy day, 
For Christ is risen, the angels say, 
At Easter time, at Easter time.’ ” 
—From an anonymous hymn in 
“The Book of Easter,’ Macmillan Co. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, April 9. Next 
topic, “Dangers to Christian Faith in Mod- 
ern Education.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE ART OF COUNSELING 


By Rollo May. Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Pages 247. Price, $2.00. 


This book is really one of the “musts” 
for all clergymen, teachers, and others in- 
terested in influencing lives toward be- 
coming integrated personalities, in helping 
others, or even oneself, from a state of 
neurosis to personality health. It is prac- 
tical. It is profound. Although a book 
on psychology, it enhances one’s under- 
standing of the necessity of religion for 
an abundant life. It sends one back to the 
sayings of Jesus with a new and stim- 
ulating approach. There are chapters 
which penetrate one’s inmost being in a 
critical and revealing, but also uplifting 
self-analysis. The author knows his sub- 
ject. There are contributions of Freud, 
Adler, and Jung, and other psychother- 
apists behind the deductions of the author 
but all adapted through practical experi- 
ence and enlivened by concrete illustra- 
tions so that one obtains a rich and thor- 
ough understanding of man and his prob- 
lems, limited in scope but satisfying. 

The approach to the relation of religion 
and psychology is original and unusually 
suggestive. The following quotation shows 
the attitude of the author: “Purely nat- 
uralistic psychotherapies will always be 
inadequate. We can conclude that the 
healthy individual must have a creative 
adjustment to God, and that a sound re- 
ligion is indispensable to personality 
health.” 

If you have wondered what book to buy 
next, this is it. I had begun it with the 
attitude, “Oh, another book in this field 
of psychology and mental health. I’ve read 
so many.” However, the excellence of this 
book justifies its existence. 

Henry CORNEHLSEN, JR. 


“WHY DID JESUS DIE? 


By J. G. Riddell. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 1938. Pages 221. Price, $1.50. 


This most interesting and helpful little 
volume is an attempt “to state and ex- 
amine the various answers to the question: 
Why did Jesus die?” 

The author holds that there are more 
ways than one of approaching a truth 
which lies at the heart of the Christian 
faith. He reviews therefore, quite briefly, 
all the historical interpretations of the 
Cross, and refers to both the traditional 
and more modern theologies of the Atone- 
ment. He himself maintains the redemp- 
tive character of the death of Jesus. Chap- 
ter VI on “The Sacrifice of Calvary,” in- 
terprets sacrifice in the terms of com- 
munion, thanksgiving and forgiveness. 

With a practical purpose, Dr. Riddell 
keeps “in view the church’s constant in- 
terest in the faith of its own members on 
the one hand, and in the bringing of the 
Gospel to the non-Christian world on the 
other.” The church today, the author de- 
clares, in its conflict with unbelief and a 
hostile world is confronted with a chal- 


lenge to the content of its message, with 
the consequence that “more and more the 
missionary problem is becoming a the- 
ological one.” 

The presentation of this volume has a 
practical bearing upon the evangelistic 
programs of the Christian Church. That 
“the message of the Cross is at the heart 
of all truly Christian preaching” is the 
conviction of the author. In the ninth and 
concluding chapter on “The Worship of 
the Church,” the centrality of the Cross 
in the church’s worship is set forth—in its 
piety and devotion, in its liturgies, pray- 
ers, sacraments and sermons. “Not what 
men do, but what God has done in Christ 
and does for sinners still, is all important.” 
There is no real hope of deliverance from 
the evils that beset humanity save the 
message of God’s redemption in Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr. Riddell is the professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the University of 
Glasgow. Henry MAnkEN, JR. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CREATIVE 
QUESTS 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Price, $2.00. 


In 1938 the author was the Cole Foun- 
dation lecturer at Vanderbilt University. 
These lectures with slight changes to de- 
velop the theme a little more adequately 
and the addition of two chapters not given 
in the course, constitute this stimulating 
contribution to the edifying literature of 
the present period. 

The author with a remarkable display 
of a knowledge of history, philosophy and 
science, discusses the various quests 
through the ages which have characterized 
man’s life and have determined his thought 
and activity. 

The lectures are written in a very at- 
tractive literary style, with striking quo- 
tations and illustrations, so that the read- 
er’s interest and attention are challenged. 
A laudable quality of the book is the stress 
placed upon the supreme quest involved 
in Christianity and the prominence given 
to the redemptive work of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. E. F. Krauss. 


TALES FROM MANY LANDS 


Stories for Juniors. Morehouse-Gorham 
Company, New York. Pages 127. Price, 50 
cents. 


Here is a collection of interesting, well- 
told stories, suitable either for re-telling 
or for reading. Six are biographical nar- 
ratives of “Builders of the Kingdom,” 
Bishop Brent, the Bishop of Dornakal, and 
others. There are fifteen stories about 
children, very real, natural children who 
will appeal to American boys and girls 
and give them a sense of the brotherhood 
of all races. This is a good book for lead- 
ers in need of missionary stories. 

Marsory ScHott BRACHER. 
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GORHAM ALTAR 
BRASS WARE 


PRICES NOT GUARANTEED 
BEST QUALITY ALTAR BRASS— 
Delivery Extra 
Special design sheets or catalogs of Gorham 
(and other) Brass Ware furnished on appli- 
cation. 
GORHAM ALTAR CROSSES 
With Three Step Base 


Plain IHS Style Etched 


The most popular of the many Gorham 
Cross designs, and the best made and pro- 
portioned cross of this character that is 
available. This style may be used with either 
round or hexagonal base candlesticks, can- 
delabra or vases. 

No. Height 
V-2069 12 inches 
V~-2142 18 inches 
V- 445 24 inches 
V- 450 30 inches 75.00 
V-1040 40 inches 140.00 
In Ordering, Designate Series Number, Style 

and Height. 


AN ATTRACTIVE GORHAM ALTAR 
SET 
In Plain Gothic Style 


PlainTIHS Etched 
$32.00 
47.50 
55.00 


CROSS No. V-2829 


27 inches 


CROSS No. V-2830 


29 inches 
(Illustration on appli- 
cation.) 


VASE No. V-4282 


12 inches .... $96.00 a pair 


V-2829 


2479 Line 
CANDLESTICKS 
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OPEN LETTERS 


AGAINST WAR 


March 11, 1939. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

IN REGARD to your article, “When Is a 
War Just?” (in the March 8 issue of THE 
LUTHERAN), I would like to express my sin- 
cere appreciation for your willingness to 
come to grips with the entire war system 
through the columns of our denominational 
weekly. Your own development of thought, 
too, was a great deal more satisfactory than 
the short hit-or-miss comments which 
have appeared on the editorial page from 
time to time. I sincerely hope it may be 
possible to have an honest and frank ex- 
pression of opinion on this most funda- 
mental subject in THe LuTHeraN during 
the next year. You are to be congratulated 
for taking this forward step. 

Now as to the article mentioned above. 
Your argument seems to rest on the dis- 
tinction which is implied in Article XVI 
of the Augsburg Confession that there are 
just and unjust wars and that the Chris- 
tian is permitted to take an active part in 
“Sust” or defensive warfare. The weak- 
ness of this argument seems to be this: 
From the viewpoint of those on each side 
of a war—all wars are just! Private 
Harold Peat, writer of “The Inexcusable 
Lie,’ has well proved this point. By an 
objective examination of textbooks of prac- 
tically every modern nation he has dis- 
covered the fact that, at the time of war 
itself, every nation is fighting a defensive 
war, and therefore, according to your own 
definition, a “just” war. Surely, all Amer- 
icans have been taught that our wars have 
all been wars of defense—defense of lib- 
erty, defense of freedom, defense of democ- 
racy—and that every war fought since the 
American Revolution has been a “just” 
and noble enterprise. Well, the truth of 
the matter is that every nation teaches its 
citizens the same “truth” about its partic- 
ular wars. 

It is a well-recognized fact that in the 
World War, for instance, we fought not 
for democracy or to abolish war for- 
ever, but to “protect” the loans to the 
Allies made by our American bankers. 
Surely in the light of this real motive you 
could not call this a “just” war for the 
Christians in America to take part in. Nor 
was this a “just” war when tested by the 
case of your imaginary invasion from some 
savages in Africa which resembled nearly 
as vividly the recent radio version of an 
attack from Mars. (Actually, I think the 
one is as possible as the other.) For in 
the World War we faced no actual inva- 
sion, and yet we fought it in the faith 
that it was a defensive and “just” war. It 
all boils down to this: the causes of mod- 
ern war are so complex that the common 
people never know actually why they are 
fighting until many years later. 

Therefore, since all wars are seemingly 
“just,’ and since one never knows the 
actual issues involved, since valid ob- 
jectives are never attained by mere brute 
force, and above all, since war means the 
murder of men, women and children who 


[Requirements of space necessitated omitting 
Pastor Motter’s citation of a quotation from 
Lowell’s ‘“‘Biglow Papers.” Ep.] 


are our very brothers in Christ and all 
children of God—for the Christian, there 
are no “just” wars! That, of course, means 
the Christian cannot engage in war and 
at the same time remain Christian. He 
must either renounce Christ or he must 
renounce Mars. He cannot serve both and 
remain a follower of Christ. It was this 
conviction which led the early Christians 
for 300 years after Jesus said to Peter, 
“Put up thy sword, for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword,” 
to say—“When Christ disarmed Peter, He 
disarmed all Christians.” 

It is unfortunate that this position will 
come in conflict with the demands of the 
state. But our allegiance in the realm of 
moral values and conscience is to God 
first, to Caesar second. To the Christian, 
it has always been so. When summarizing 
life’s greatest loyalties, Jesus stated it in 
these words: “Thou shalt love the Lord, 
thy God ... FIRST; and thy neighbor... 
SECOND.” And like Paul, we, too, must 
say, “We must obey God rather than men.” 

Auton M. Morter. 


SCRIPTURE MISAPPLIED 


St. Petersburg, Fla., 
March 13, 1939. 
Dear Dr. Melhorn: 

Your article in THe LuTHERAN of March 
8, “When Is a War Just?” is splendidly 
written and makes interesting reading; but 
it seems to me to lack something, the 
absence of which leaves something yet 
to be desired. There are, as is usual by 
our writers on the subject, quotations full 
and plenty from the Augsburg Confession, 
but no “Thus saith the Lord.” 

I had occasion recently to speak briefly 
on an open forum on this subject (“War 
and Capital Punishment”), which gave 
opportunity to a young man to launch 
into a number of fiery quotations from 
Moses and the old Israelites. This reminds 
one of an occasion upon which the Jews 
pleaded Moses’ authority for certain cus- 
toms. Matt. 19: 7 ff. 

In such cases, or at least in this case, 
Christ agrees that, because of the hard- 
ness of their hearts, Moses had made some 
allowances; but straight from the shoulder 
comes the rejoinder: “But I say unto you, 
that whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause shall be in danger of the 
judgment. . . . It hath been said, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but I 
say unto you that ye resist not evil. It 
hath been said, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thine enemy, but I say unto 
you, love thine enemy.” I had rather have 
one I say unto you from Christ Jesus than 
one hundred of Moses’ sayings or one 
thousand quotations from any man-made 
confessions of faith. 

Jesus did not say, “Thou shalt not kill 
except in just wars.” He did not say, “Thou 
shalt not kill except in case of invasion, 
even by a ruffian nation, no, not even in 
cases of the Incas or Aztecs.” 

Men read into the Sermon on the Mount, 
so many “saves, excepts, buts and unlesses” 
that I often think if Jesus were to come 
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down to earth again, He would not know 
His own sermon. What if we should in- 
terpolate, alter, strain, twist and place 
forced meanings into the Decalogue and 
epistles and other accepted portions of the 
Scriptures as we have done in this most 
beautiful and wonderful sermon by the 
most gifted and wonderful preacher the 
earth ever heard? What a hodge-podge 
and utterly confused mess of meaningless 
words we would have. Could we, by any 
stretch of imagination, call it Scripture in 
the sense of a rule in life and a hope for 
obtaining heaven? 
J. A. Boorp. 


IN AMERICA’S WESTERN 
HALF 


Tue reference in a communication from 
S. H. Yerian, D.D., of Hollywood, Calif., 
in the issue of March 8 to the numerical 
rank of the U. L. C. A. congregations in 
the western half of the United States has 
evoked the following figures from the Rev. 


Henry Scherer of Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Bap. Conf’r’d Com. 
Mem. Mem. 


Grand Island, Nebr....... 1,902 1,245 

Sallitias, Kaien, ava.cusens-« 

Bloomfield, Nebr.... 
(Midwest Synod) 


North Platte, Nebr......... 1,188 835 503 
St. Paul, Denver, Colo. 969 740 432 
Hollywood, Calif............. L227) #803 6 Sul 


Pastor Scherer locates the dividing line be- 
tween the Eastern and Western halves of the 
United States as passing through a point be- 
tween Junction City and Manhattan, Kansas, in 
Longitude 96° 45’. 


A “CLINICAL YEAR” 


Flatbush, Alberta, Canada, 
; February 28, 1939. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Tur February 8 issue brought an article 
entitled “A ‘Clinical Year,’” in which the 
writer claims that he and two other men 
are the first three “Clinical Year Men” in 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 

Taking “clinical year” to mean a year 
of practice under the supervision of an 
ordained pastor, and its purpose to be the 
gaining of practical experience, I wish to 
point out that the writer of the article in 
question is mistaken. Since the summer 
of 1936 it has been the practice of Sas- 
katoon Lutheran Seminary to require each 
middle year student, wherever possible, to 
spend a clinical year under the super- 
vision of an ordained pastor. .The purpose 
of this year is to have the student become 
acquainted with actual Home Mission con- 
ditions. Thus the writer spent the period 
from July 1936 to September 1937 on the 
Barrhead and Meadowview field, under the 
supervision of Home Missionary Rev. W. 
Wahl. He then returned to the seminary 
for his final year. Since November 1938 
he has been in charge of the Flatbush field. 

Although this clinical year is not as ex- 
tensive as the one to which the writer of 
the article in question refers, I neverthe- 
less believe it may lay claim to the term. 

One of the two original “Clinical Year 
Men” of Saskatoon Lutheran Seminary, 

; Lronarp J. F. Koss. 
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“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?P”—GEN. 4: 9 
Our Problem With the German Refugee Pastors 


As linguistic secretary of the Board of 
American Missions, in charge of the prob- 
lem children of the church, we have 
many worries. With new problems arising 
every day, and with all the complications 
caused by the various national char- 
acteristics of the many groups with which 
we have to deal, we have our hands full. 
Lately the National Lutheran Council has 
graciously dumped another problem into 
our lap, concerning which the Church 
should be informed. We are referring to 
the problem of finding new fields of labor 
for a large number of German theologians 
who for one reason or another have to 
leave Germany. In many cases they have 
been exiled for racial reasons, because 
they have not been careful in the selection 
of their ancestry; in other cases their wife’s 
ancestry was not racially pure; in still 
other cases they got into conflict with the 
authorities over matters of Christian doc- 
trine. So far we have received applica- 
tions from more than forty pastors and 
students who are anxious to find a field of 
labor elsewhere, preferably in the United 
States. 

Much as we sympathize with these un- 
fortunates, we must realize that only a 
limited number of them could be used 
here. The different language is for most 
of them an insurmountable barrier. For 
this reason we cannot use any of the older 
men, though there is very good material 
among them; only young men, with good 
linguistic ability who promise that they 
will readily accommodate themselves to 
the conditions and methods of American 
church life, and who will perfectly master 
the English language in the shortest pos- 
sible time, have a chance to find employ- 
ment in our Church. After careful sifting 
we have found only twelve out of forty 
who will answer this requirement. Of 
course, there are many more who have not 
as yet become aware of our efforts; we 
presume that there are at least a dozen 
more who could be used to advantage, 
and they will apply as soon as they find 
out our address. All these men have had 
the best training in theology in German 
universities, and we cannot see that the 
fact that one of their grandfathers or 
grandmothers was of Jewish extraction 
should make them unfit for the ministry. 
That is the situation that has arisen and 
come to the American Board’s attention. 


Our Obligation 

That we have an obligation to help these 
men goes without saying. They are mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ, and as such 
they have a claim to our brotherly sym- 
pathy and loving care. We must admit 
that our Jewish fellow citizens put us to 
shame; they are raising millions of dollars 
to aid their co-religionists and fill the 
world with their propaganda. We must 
admit that our fellow Christians in the 
Church of England are putting us to 
shame; under the leadership of the Bishop 
of Chichester and a Mr. Griffiths they in- 
vite these exiles for a temporary stay in 
England and provide for them in the most 
excellent way. Our Church, aside from our 
feeble efforts and the efforts of Dr. Reu, 


has so far done nothing. Yet these men 
are of our household of faith; and it is not 
through any fault of theirs that they find 
themselves in such a deplorable condition. 
Would we say, like Cain, the murderer: 
Am I my brother’s keeper? 

So far we have received four of these 
men in the United States and two in Can- 


ada. The director of one of our seminaries’ 


says: “If the new men are as fine in spirit 
as those we have with us now, we will 
be able to assimilate them into our group 
very well.” Of one of these men who has 
received a call, he says: “Mr. H. cer- 
tainly was one of the finest men we have 
ever had, and I know that he will be suc- 
cessful in his work.” We could employ 
all the available and usable men in our 
mission work in Canada, if we had the 
means to support them. 


We Pray: and Then— 


We cannot get over it that for many 
years we have been praying God to send 
laborers into this harvest, and now, when 
God has apparently heard our prayers and 
we can have all the laborers we want, we 
do not make use of them. Are we sincere 
when we pray: Thy kingdom come? We 
cannot help feeling a shiver going down 
our spine when we think of the words: 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
Is it not tempting God when we pray for 
a thing and then reject it or neglect it, 
when God has granted it? If we only had 
the means, we could solve our mission 
problem and at the same time help these 
unfortunate brethren in the Fatherland. 

We still have, thank God, some large 
congregations who are paying their ap- 
portionment in full, and whose missionary 
zeal is not satisfied with fulfilling this 
duty, but are anxious to do more. If some 
of these would take on the support of one 
of our Canadian missions, the problem 
could be solved. It would take only $600 
per year; but how much blessing could be 
purchased with this sum! There may be 
Sunday schools or societies, or even indi- 
viduals, able to render such a service. So 
far we have found only three congrega- 
tions in the entire United Lutheran Church 
who have consented to help us in this 
way. May we learn from that boy who 
heard his father pray regularly for the 
poor and needy, but never saw him help 
anybody though he had his barn full of 
grain, and who one day said to his father: 
“Father, I wish I had your grain.” When 
his father asked him what he would do 
with it, he answered: “I would answer 
your prayers.” 

Owing to restrictions, these men cannot 
take any money out of Germany. They 
can pay their passage; but that is all. Only 
today we received a letter from a prospec- 
tive student, asking us to deposit for him 
$8.00 head tax, $25.00 landing money, and 
the fare to Philadelphia. We must have 
some funds to help these men, and we 
cannot go to the Jews for money. Who will 
help? 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York. 
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THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


To most Lutherans, Lent is a common 
and appreciated term. More and more the 
season is fraught with meaning. As one 
glances over the Lenten schedules of 
brother pastors, it is evident that they and 
their congregations will receive a pro- 
found blessing. Just a few years ago the 
word Lent was almost taboo in circles of 
other church bodies. Now, in Springfield, 
Decatur, Quincy, Peoria or St. Louis, and 
in many of the smaller cities and towns, 
one can note the increasing interest in the 
observance of Lent by the Reformed 
bodies. We believe that is a hopeful sign. 
The congregation and pastor that follows 
the Passion History of our Lord and Master 
will be a safer institution for the promo- 
tion of Christian truth. No denomination 
has a monopoly on the observance of Lent. 
True students of Holy Scripture will ac- 
cept the plan as a needful preparation for 
the victory at Eastertide, and for higher 
Christian living throughout the year. 

The pastors of Central Conference held 
a Pre-Lenten Retreat in Grace Church, 
Springfield, the Rev. A. Burd Arganbright 
pastor, February 17. The brethren present 
experienced a real spiritual refreshing that 
will assist them in their duties during the 
Lenten season. The retreat was opened 
with The Service and Holy Communion. 
Dr. L. J. Powell, president of Conference, 
preached the sermon on “By All Means 
Save Some.” Meditations on “The Cross 
in the Old Testament” were presented by 
the Rev. A. Burd Arganbright, and on 
“The Cross in the New Testament,” by 
Dwight P. Bair, D.D. A symposium on 
“Lenten Evangelism” was conducted by 
the Rev. T. B. Epting and H. A. Leader, 
D.D. There were soul-stirring discussions, 
meditations and prayers. It was indeed 
good to “come apart for a while.” 

We note with interest the proposed 
schedule of the Carthage College a Cappella 
Choir which will be a post-Easter itinerary 
event. While the bookings are incomplete, 
we do know that our conference will have 
an opportunity to hear them in several 
concerts. Each year this organization 
makes marked improvement, due largely 
to the growth of the musical stature of 
the beloved director, Prof. Elmer Hanke. 
We pray for them a most successful tour. 


Dr. Weng Meets Councilmen 

The Illinois Synod has undertaken many 
worthy projects in the past. This is evi- 
dent in the progress which has been made. 
But none of these was of greater im- 
portance than the plan of our president, 
the Rev. Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., to meet 
with church councils. This plan, suggested 
by our United Lutheran Church, was car- 
ried out in a unique way by our good 
president. For the past four months he has 
been meeting with groups of church coun- 
cilmen throughout the synod, and with a 
salutary effect. February 24 he met with 
the church councils of Hillsboro, Litch- 
field, Harvel, Shipman-Batchtown, Irving, 
Fillmore and Vandalia at the Nokomis 
Church, where the writer is pastor. This 
was an unusual meeting and experience 
for the fifty men present. Their testimony 
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as to its worth augurs well for greater sup- 
port of the church’s work by our council- 
men. Dr. Weng in his dynamic and efficient 
way presented the address of the evening 
in three parts. First, the place of the Lu- 
theran Church in the world, including its 
rich historical heritage. Second, the United 
Lutheran Church and the Illinois Synod. 
Third, the relation of pastor to church 
councilman, and the church councilman 
to the pastor. After each part, the men 
took part in a lively discussion, giving 
evidence of their keen interest and appre- 
ciation. Monday night, the twenty-seventh, 
Dr. Weng met with church councilmen in 
Luther Memorial Church at Quincy, Dr. 
I. W. Bingaman pastor. Men from sur- 
rounding congregations attended this meet- 
ing. With this type of work in behalf of 
our beloved Zion, we may look for the 
dawning of a new day. Yes, a day when 
the benevolences of the church will again 
become a sacred privilege and respon- 
sibility; when the work of the whole 
church will be of concern to every mem- 
ber; when folks will with gladness go to 
their houses of worship to share in its 
glorious services and to pray that the 
“Good News” of the Christ may be sent 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. A 
devout people and a loyal congregation 
are no accident. They are the result of 
hearing, learning and willingly doing God’s 
will. Our United Lutheran Church has a 
good plan, and we feel certain that our 
pastors and congregations will faithfully 
use it. 

Another treat was experienced February 
27 when a goodly number of our church 
workers gathered in St. Paul’s Church, 
Hillsboro, Ezra Keller, D.D., pastor, to hear 
Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, field secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board. Dr. 
Lewis led his hearers through a complete 
visualization of the Board’s program for 
our local congregations’ Parish Educational 
program. Sunday school officers and teach- 
ers never get enough helps of the right 
kind. The market is overflowing with all 
sorts of material, but our first concern is 
the use of our Lutheran literature. One 
eannot fully appreciate how to look 
through and above this maze until one has 
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the privilege to sit in with a conference 
directed by efficient leaders. Dr. Lewis 
expects to complete his itinerary here in 
Illinois by the middle of March. 


A Golden Jubilee 


The Women’s Missionary Society of St. 
Mark’s Church, Nokomis, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their organization 
February 10. This was a unique service, 
well planned and carried out. The pro- 
gram included the singing of several ap- 
propriate hymns, vocal solos, prayers, and 
the reading of greetings and letters from 
former members. A memorial service was 
conducted and flowers were placed on the 
altar in memory of departed members. 
Mrs. E. M. Gent presented a gift from the 
society to the congregation, a beautiful 
pulpit Bible; this was received in the name 
of the congregation by the pastor, the 
Rev. Edwin J. Johnson. A _ fellowship 
hour in the church parlors followed the 
service. Out-of-town guests were mem- 
bers from the Hillsboro, Irving and Fill- 
more missionary societies. St. Mark’s So- 
ciety is experiencing steady growth, due 
to a deepening interest and devotion to 
the cause of the Master. Mrs. A. J, Eek- 
hoff, a member of the society, wrote an 
appropriate poem for the anniversary 
booklet under the title, “Fifty Golden 
Years.” 


The Illinois Luther League 


The church has many agencies, auxil- 
jaries and avenues through which much of 
the work is done. Among these groups 
is the Luther League. Our United Lu- 
theran Church may look upon the work 
done by our young people with increasing 
favor and gratitude to Almighty God. They 
are mindful of their opportunities and ob- 
ligations. From time to time the six dis- 
trict groups making up the Illinois Luther 
League have meetings that bespeak pur- 
poseful activity and consecration. 

The Fox Valley District held their rally 
in Grace Church, Woodstock, and was en- 
couraged by the largest attendance in that 
district. The address delivered by the 
Rev. Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., president of 


THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF ST. MARK’S CHURCH, NOKOMIS, ILLINOIS, 
ON THEIR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. PASTOR E. J. JOHNSON ON LEFT 
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the Illinois Synod, revealed opportunities 
for youth and the advantages of a strong 
faith as a power to overcome the obstacles 
in the path of youth today. Young folks 
from the new mission at Richmond were 
welcomed to this rally, and it is hoped 
the inspiration gained will cause them 
soon to organize a Luther League. During 
the business session which followed, it 
was voted to give $10 to the Carthage Col- 
lege Scholarship Fund, and $5 to the 
Herald. 

The Chicago District’s enthusiastic rally 
was held in Wicker Park Church. The 
Rev. A. R. Addy addressed the Leaguers 
on “Ye Are Living Epistles of Christ.” 
James Scuffham explained the Illinois Lu- 
ther League objective for Carthage Col- 
lege. Sister Frieda made a plea for 
Leaguers to fill boxes for the patients at 
the Illinois Research Hospital. December 7 
the Chicago District gathered in Holy 
Trinity Church for the annual Luther 
League dinner. Dr. J. A. Leas, pastor of 
the church, gave a forceful address on 
“Playing the Game,’ which was well re- 
ceived by the young folks. The young 
folks did their part at Christmas time, dis- 
tributing 499 boxes of candy, fruit and 
nuts to patients at the Research Hospital. 

The All-Chicago Youth Rally was an 
event of outstanding inspiration. This 
rally was held in Luther Memorial Church, 
and the pastor, the Rev. G. C. Koehler, 
addressed the group on “In Him Is Life.” 
The election resulted as follows: Milton L, 
Flechsig, president; James Scuffham, treas- 
urer; Helen Levin, recording secretary; 
Lillian Wickstrom, corresponding secre- 
tary. A pleasant social hour and good fel- 
lowship followed. In carrying out the 
theme, “Alive Unto Christ,’ young people 
of Chicagoland, made great plans for a 
Lenten Retreat service to be held March 
19. The theme chosen was “God Solving 
Youth’s Problems.” 

A Lenten Retreat was held at St. Mark’s 
Church, Nokomis, March 19, to which 
Leaguers came from surrounding towns. 
Meditations and discussions centered around 
the theme, “Alive Unto Christ.” 


DEACONESSES PLACED 


Sister Christiann Maurer began work as 
deaconess nurse at the Lutheran Home for 
the Aged of the New York Synod located 
at Clinton, N. Y., January 15. 


Sister Dorothea Hesse has been recalled 
from the Good Shepherd Home at Allen- 
town, Pa., and has been assigned to duties 
within the Motherhouse in Baltimore, Md. 


Sister Pearle Lyerly, who was released 
from Advent Church, New York City, last 
October, when the Board of American 
Missions temporarily took over the church, 
has been assigned to Reformation Church, 
Washington, D. C. She began her new 
work March 1, with years of splendid ex- 
perience back of her which will make her 
services in this congregation most valuable. 


Sister Louise Clare Schulz-on March 1 
began work with the Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Baltimore in the Family Welfare 
Department. She entered upon this work 
after four years of fruitful service in 
Reformation Church, Washington, D. C. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Recentty the mail brought me one of 
those delightful surprises that make it 
possible for us to forget the disappoint- 
ments of many a day. It was a cheque 
for $1,000 from a kind lady in the United 
States, that she wants us to use as a 
Seminary Library Endowment! One thous- 
and dollars added to our assets through 
the thoughtful generosity of one person! 
What encouragement such an act brings! 
A few days ago I was lamenting that we 
had not received any large amounts for 
student aid during the past few months. 
Some of these days they, will come too. 
I wonder how many of our friends will 
become responsible for scholarships that 
will enable students without means for 
self-support to pay their way year by year. 
We have some scholarships now. Five more 
of $150 each would provide for all our 
seminarians during the present year. If 
our many friends who are in a position to 
give such practical encouragement could 
live out here for a year and get to know 
some of the difficulties that our young men 
must face they would realize how great 
a blessing they would bestow through such 
annual gifts. Thank you! 


Their Majesties in Canada 


May and June will be memorable months 
in Canada. Their Majesties, King George 
and Queen Elizabeth are to visit officially 
their Kingdom of Canada. Considerable 
time will be spent on the tour. Our national 
capital will be visited, of course, but so 
will the provincial capitals and some other 
leading cities. The gracious desire of their 
Majesties is that they shall have the op- 
portunity of meeting as many of the people 
of Canada as possible. It will be the first 
time in history that a reigning sovereign 
has come here. He comes now, not to a 
dependency of Great Britain, but to a 
sister kingdom of Great Britain, a sovereign 
state in every respect. The Canadian 
Government will endeavour to have Par- 
liament ready for prorogation— perhaps 
dissolution—while the king is in the 
capital so that he himself can officiate. 
Ordinarily the king’s representative—the 
Governor-General—performs that official 
act. Canadians are glad that their Majesties 
have also been invited to the United States 
and have accepted the invitation. It is 
a mutually happy gesture that should press 
heavily in the scale for world peace and 
good will among all nations. Pacts to 
ensure peace have little value if they are 
not strongly supported by popular senti- 
ment, and where neighbourly good-will 
exists pacts are not required. God grant 
that some day all the nations may so 
respect and delight in each other! 


Lutherans in Saskatoon 


February twelfth it was my privilege to 
preach at the twentieth anniversary ser- 
vices of Zion Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in Saskatoon. The congregation is very 
small but has a neat little frame church in 
which public worship is conducted at least 
once every Sunday. The Sunday school, 
Luther League and Ladies’ Aid are also 
quite active. An interesting illustration of 
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the transiency of our city populations was 
the fact that of the charter members of 
only twenty years ago not a single one is 
now in the congregation, At the time of 
organization Zion was the only Scandina- 
vian church and included in its member- 
ship also Swedish and Danish people. Now 
there is also a small, though flourishing, 
Swedish congregation in the city. Both 
congregations do practically all their work 
in the English language. I was impressed 
by the report that Zion had pledged $1,000 
to the Centennial Fund of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church and besides offered the 
pastor a special gift of over $300 to assist 
him in securing a new car. Such efforts 
surely are highly commendable. Through 
the establishment of a Canadian Seminary 
for the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
Canada in co-operation with The Lutheran 
College and Seminary of the Manitoba 
Synod in Saskatoon next autumn the im- 
portance of Zion will be greatly increased. 

There are three Lutheran churches be- 
longing to as many different synods in this 
part of Saskatoon, all of them doing their 
work chiefly in the English language. They 
are within a few blocks of each other on 
the southeast side of the South Sas- 
katchewan River. Trinity Church, belong- 
ing to the Manitoba Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church, is the only Lutheran 
church in the western part of Saskatoon. 
In spite of generally discouraging economic 
conditions among most of its members this 
parish also was able to report progress dur- 
ing the past year in all departments of its 
work. At this writing the pastor has 
resigned in order to avail himself of a 
scholarship to study in Germany. For the 
time being pastoral supply will be pro- 
vided by the seminary. The Sunday school, 
Luther League, Girls’ Club and Ladies’ 
Aid are active organizations. During the 
past year regular mission study classes 
have been held in connection with the 
program of the Ladies’ Aid. 

Just now the economic prospects for 
the City of Saskatoon are considerably 
brighter. A big river dam project, financed 
by the Canadian Government, will be 
started early in the spring. Should the 
proposed international highway to Alaska 
pass through Saskatoon, as we hope, our 
future will be still brighter. The provin- 
cial university, located here, is steadily 
growing in size and prestige, and with a 
joint Lutheran Seminary representing the 
United Lutheran Church and the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in operation in 
connection with the University Saskatoon 
should become a rallying point for Can- 
adian Lutheranism. The relationship of all 
the Lutheran churches is very cordial. In- 
formal monthly meetings are held in which 
all the pastors participate. Is this another 
straw indicating progress towards unity? 


A Big Event 

Even at this distance the dedication of 
St. Mark’s English Lutheran Church in 
Kitchener, Ontario, looks like the biggest 
event of the year in Lutheran circles in 
Canada. The whole church has reason to 
rejoice, not only because St. Mark’s has 
prospered, but because its prosperity has 
been so well directed. It is a young con- 
gregation, being known to us up to this 
time as “First English”. It is one of the 
missionary children of Field Missionary 
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M. J. Bieber, D.D., to whom Canadian Lu- 
therans owe a very great debt of gratitude. 
It was organized shortly after the establish- 
ment of the Lutheran Seminary at Waterloo 
and from the very beginning assumed a 
role of leadership. The removal to the 
site on which the new church building is 
erected will provide greatly extended 
Home Mission opportunities of which the 
congregation, under the aggressive leader- 
ship of Pastor Jacobi, will surely avail it- 
self, The fact that, in spite of its build- 
ing program last year, the congregation paid 
its synodical apportionment in full is a 
clear indication of the conscientious way in 
which the work is being done. There are 
now seven Lutheran churches in the 
Twin-Cities of Kitchener and Waterloo, 
several of them being the largest congre- 
gations of our Church in Canada, St. Mark’s 
itself, though of so recent organization, 
reporting 1050 baptized members. The new 
building on King Street, near the Collegiate 
Institute and the beautiful General Hos- 
pital Park, will be a source of joy, not only 
to its own members and the Lutheran 
Church but to the entire population of 
the Twin-Cities. 

It was my privilege on January 29 to 
broadcast a service over the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation network from 
Station CKY in Winnipeg. This is only 
the second time that any part of the Lu- 
theran Church in Canada has had this op- 
portunity—a Missouri Synod pastor being 
the first speaker. It surely indicates a new 
recognition of our work. “The Church of 
the Air” is donated by the C.B.C. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


The Rev. Kenneth Killinger of Marion, 
Va., spoke twice in Altoona recently; Feb- 
ruary 16 in Christ 
Second Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. 
Clarence H. Her- 
shey pastor, and 
February 17 in 
Grace Church, 
the Rev. B. A. 
Peters pastor, at 
the meeting of 
the Luther 
League of the 
Altoona District, 
Miss Margaret 
McFalls pres- 
ident. This was 
sponsored by the 
missionary of- 
ficers of the League. Mr, Killinger showed 
three reels of movies of the mountain 
work, and told about the 7,000 people in 
the area that he works with three or- 
dained assistants. This area covers 50 
miles by 100 miles, and contains eighteen 
churches. He requested the prayers of 
the Church for his work, which merits 
wholehearted consideration. The Altoona 
District is aiding the general League in 
establishing a medical center for these 
needy folks. 


REV. PAUL LEVI 
FOULK 


Noonday Lenten Services, held in First © 


Lutheran Church, are better attended than 
ever, This is the fourth year that such 


— 
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services have been conducted by the Lu- 
theran pastors. It is interesting to note the 
widening influence of Lenten observance 
—the Methodists of Altoona have united 
and are having noonday Lenten services 
this year for the first time, and have them 
six days a week, whereas the Lutherans 
have but five days a week. 


Grace Church, the Rev. B. A. Peters pas- 
tor, will for the second time conduct an 
Easter Service at 6.30 A. M. on the Cricket 
Field, a large enclosed ball park in the 
City of Altoona. Last year more than 3,000 
people attended. The sermon will be 
preached by Pastor Peters. Most of the 
Lutheran, and many other churches, have 
their own services at this hour, but there 
will be plenty of folk who go nowhere, 
not even on Easter, to fill any park for 
an outdoor service. 


Dr. R. R. Fritsch of Allentown, appear- 
ing for the second time as the pastors’ 
Lenten speaker, in the last decade, gave 
two very helpful Bible studies in St. James 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. Jacob F. 
Flegler pastor. ; 


Dr. Ross H. Stover of Philadelphia was 
a guest speaker in behalf of the local 
Community Chest March 7 at the Penn 
Alto Hotel. The goal set for 1939 is $70,000, 
and includes help for fifteen different 
agencies. 


The Altoona Ministerial Association of 
Lutheran Pastors at the March meeting 
voted to hold Reformation Services on 
Sunday, October 29, in the evening. All 
other Reformation Services have been held 
in the afternoon. 


The usual Lutheran pulpit exchange 
made in May for the past few years has 
been discontinued for 1939. 


The Rev. F. W. Hofmann of York, whose 
home was formerly in Altoona, ably pre- 
sented the cause of temperance in several 
local churches. 


The First Lutheran Church worshipers 
are enjoying the fine, new, indirect lighting 
system recently installed in memory of 
Mr. Lloyd Cooper, who died three years 
ago. This is the gift of his wife. Mrs. Ada 
Cooper. The entire sanctuary is lighted 
from one central chandelier, and is 
equipped with various degrees of light. 
The Rev. Luke H. Rhoads is pastor of the 
First Church. 


From the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
bulletin we note that the second annual 
meeting of the synod will be May 15-18 
in Zion Church, Harrisburg. 


Our genial Paul E. Ulsh, who has been 
so very active in Junior Luther League 
work in the Altoona District, has accepted 
the appointment of the Parish and Church 
School Committee, in conference with the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Cen- 
tral Synod and the Luther League repre- 
sentatives of the synod, to the office of 
treasurer of The Children of the Church 
in the Central Synod. 


Mrs. R. C. Shindler, wife of the pastor 
of Fourth Lutheran Church, is one of a 
committee from the old Alleghany Synod 
looking toward the merger of the mission- 
ary societies of the four merged synods. 
Mrs. George I. Melhorn of Bedford is also 
a member of the committee. 
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After nearly ten years, during the years 
of depression, Trinity Church, Juniata, suc- 
ceeded in paying off its debt. For the first 
time in many years Trinity is debt free. 
Final payment on the $7,000 debt was 
made March 12. The writer is pastor. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rey. Garrett F. Genszler 


DuRING THE past few years the Synod of 
the Northwest has become increasingly 
conscious of 
church music 
and its proper 
use in the serv- 
ices. Before that 
time, and even 
today in many 
instances, one 
might expect al- 
most anything in 
anthems; any- 
thing from Bach 
to the latest 
swing arrange- 
ment of gospel 
hymns. But now 
through the ef- 
forts of one man, 
the Rev. Clarence B. Lund of Hartford, 
Wis., our choir directors, organists and 
choirs as well as pastors, are made con- 
scious of the finest type of Lutheran music 
and its proper rendition. 


REV. GARRETT F. 
GENSZLER 


Pastor a Musician 

Pastor Lund is a confirmed member of 
St. John’s Church, Minneapolis, Minn., a 
graduate of Carthage College and the fine 
a Cappella Choir of that institution, and 
of Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary of Minneapolis. He is pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Hartford, Wis. When 
he became president of the Wisconsin Sun- 
day School Association of the U. L. C. A. 
four years ago, he inaugurated choir fes- 
tivals in connection with the annual con- 
vention of that Association, and notified 
the choirs of the churches of the Confer- 
ence. He suggested numbers they should 
sing in their local congregations and in- 
vited as many choir members as would 
come to the annual convention. A Choral 
Union was formed and a concert was given 
the night of the annual banquet. During 
the year, in Associations, the official organ 
of the Sunday school body, he listed: the 
names of suitable church music, grading 
them as to ease or difficulty of rendition. 
Since then Pastor Lund has become a 
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member of the Music Committee of synod 
and is rendering a like service to the 
churches through his column in the syn- 
odical Bulletin headed “Grace Notes.” 

Now we have evidence of another step 
forward. Pastor Lund, in collaboration 
with other men of music of the church at 
large, is editing a magazine devoted purely 
to the Liturgy and church named, Sursum 
Corda (translated it means “Lift Up Your 
Hearts”). The first issue of 3,000 copies 
came out the first week in March. It will 
be published five times a year. Subscrip- 
tion rate at present is $1.00. From its make- 
up the magazine with fine articles will be 
of great help to pastors, music directors, 
organists and choir members or those in- 
terested in church music. 


Still on the subject of music, we were 
delighted to listen to the Pre-Lenten Ves- 
per Service on the radio sponsored by the 
Lutheran churches of Chicago the other 
Sunday. It was a finely arranged pro- 
gram and the sermon’by Dr. W. H. Traub 
was edifying. 


During the past few weeks two pastors 
of the Northwest Synod were invited to 
preach at the daily Mid-day Service over 
Radio Station WGN, the Chicago Tribune 
Station. They were the Rev. J. I. Meck 
of Atonement Church, Racine, Wis., and 
Edwin Moll, D.D., of Luther Memorial 
Church, Madison, Wis. 


At the time of election of a new pope 
your correspondent remembered amidst all 
of the newspaper propaganda of the unity 
of that Catholic body an instance of dis- 
unity. Here in the twin cities of Marinette- 
Menominee there are eight Roman Cath- 
olic churches and none of them is really 
strong, because of disharmony. It seems 
that for some reason, the French, the Irish, 
Polish and German do not mix even under 
an Italian pope. In our seeking for pros- 
pective members we have found many who 
have been trained in the parochial schools 
but have never been confirmed. In the 
last two years fifteen have been received 
into membership at St. James, Marinette, 
and Emmanuel, Menominee. 


A Pastors’ Book Club 


Twenty-one pastors of the Wisconsin 
Conference after this year will be able to 
show their congregations that they have 
been improving their time by being well 
read on theological books. Eor there are 
twenty-one members of the Northwestern 
Book Club at the present time. Last year 
this organization was formed by fourteen 
pastors banding together, each paying $3.00 
towards the purchase of books, each re- 
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ceiving one book. A round-robin book 
circle was formed. Definite rules were set 
up, and so during the year fourteen books 
were read by each member besides six 
bonus books. At the close of the year the 
books were sent to the Northwestern Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Minne- 
apolis for its library. 

The club became so popular and worked 
so well that this year twenty-one pastors 
joined. Besides reading twenty-one books 
there will also be more than ten bonus 
books to read. 


The poem, “My Prayer,” by the Rev. 
G. W. Genszler, D.D., of Holy Communion 
Church, Racine, Wis., published in “Lu- 
theran Lyrics,’ has been given a musical 
setting by Gatty Sellers, famous English 
organist. 


The Lutheran Pastors’ Association of 
Marinette-Menominee is again sponsoring 
Lutheran Union Vesper Services in the 
churches of the twin cities on Sunday eve- 
nings during Lent. The theme of these 
services is, “God Calling Yet!” The Epistles 
for the Sundays in Lent are used as texts. 
The churches participating are two Danish, 
two Augustana Synod churches, two Nor- 
wegian Free churches, and your corres- 
pondent’s two U. L. C. A. churches. A 
joint two-hour Good Friday service will 
be held from 1.00 to 3.00 P. M. 


The Rev. M. A. Haker of the Lindstrom- 
Stacy Parish, Minnesota, is preaching a 
series of Lenten sermons on the Book of 
Revelation Sunday mornings and on “The 
Words from the Cross” during the week. 


PROCESSIONAL 
CROSSES 
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Missionary S. O. Thorlaksson from Japan 
visited a number of the synod’s churches 
in February. ... The congregational debt 
at Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, was re- 
duced during 1938 by $2,900. 


Eunice Mitchell, daughter of Malcolm 
Mitchell, Indian interpreter of Rocky Boy 
Mission, Montana, is attending a Lutheran 
high school in Milwaukee and staying at 
the Lutheran Hospice for Girls. She has 
become a member of the choir of Lake 
Park Church, Milwaukee. . . . Missionary 
W. H. Gable’s Lenten program at Rocky 
Boy is very complete. We note that there 
is a service or meeting of some kind every 
day in the week. 


The Rev. T. S. Rees of St. John’s Church, 
Beaver Dam, Wis., is preaching a series of 
sermons at his midweek services on the 
theme, “The Lord’s Prayer in Our Daily 
Life.” 


St. James Church, Marinette, Wis., re- 
cently installed kneeling benches, the gifts 
of members, and a beautiful altar in the 
Junior Department of the Sunday school. 


“The Voice of Holy Trinity” is a monthly 
publication of Trinity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. It is very attractive in design and 
newsy. The Rev. W. P. Gerberding is 
pastor-editor. . Another such new 
project is “Wooddale Echoes” of Wood- 
dale Church, St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, 
Minn., the Rev. H. J. Motzkus editor. It 
reports the improvement and landscaping 
of the church grounds, also many fine fur- 
nishings for the church and chancel that 
contribute to the congregation’s devotions. 


Members of Atonement Church, Racine, 
Wis., presented their pastor, the Rev. J. I. 
Meck, with new stoles. Pastor Meck is 
preaching on the theme, “The Choice Be- 
fore Us,” during the Lenten season. 


Pastor Harrison C. Rex of St. Peter's 
Church, Janesville, Wis., is preaching a 
series of sermons during Lent on “Prayer.” 
From a booklet prepared for the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of St. Peter’s we learn 
that during the fourteen years of the pas- 
torate of Mr. Rex, 697 members have been 
received into the church. 


Dr. Martin Schroeder, Field Missionary 
of the Midwest Synod, gave a number of 
lectures at Northwestern Seminary in De- 
cember. Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, field secre- 
tary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, also gave a series of lectures at 
the seminary last month. 


The Wisconsin Conference Sunday School 
Association will hold its annual convention 
at Redeemer Church, Hartford, Wis., 
August 25 and 26. 


Luther Memorial Church, Madison, Wis., 
has opened a branch Sunday school just 
south of the city limits. 


The Rev. E. R. Wendt, assistant pastor 
of Epiphany Church, Milwaukee, accepted 
a call to a church in El Paso, Texas. 


The pastors of the Central Conference 
of Synod held a Pre-Lenten Retreat at 
Lakeville, Minn. The Western Conference 
met. at Grand Forks, N. D., for their 
retreat. 


Redeemer Church, Livingstone, Mont., 
redecorated its church parlors recently. 
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SEAMEN’S MISSIONARY 
ANNIVERSARY 


Port of New York Service Center Celebrates 
Thirtieth Anniversary of Dr. H. 
Brueckner’s Call to Pastorate 


Tue LUTHERAN is in receipt of the thirty- 
second annual report of the Society for 
the Care of Seamen in the Port of New 
York. One finds in the treasurer’s report 
for the year ending December 31, 1938, 
receipts, including balance on hand Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, totaling $12,039.11. Of this 
sum $11,164.84 was used in the work of 
the institution. Under the heading, “Sta- 
tistics and Activities During 1938,” one 
finds the following items. We quote them 
as they appear in the report, since they 
are to the largest degree descriptive of the 
operations of a Seamen’s Mission: 

661 guests occupied 20,649 beds. 

Free lodgings were given to convalescents and 
destitute to the number of 4,380. 

The visits aboard ships were 114. 

The number of visits paid to hospitals was 83. 

There were about 45 callers in the reading 
room daily. 

Callers at the office averaged 12 men daily. 

Pieces of mail received for seamen, 4,750. 

Number of letters forwarded, 1,000. 

Letters written by seamen in the Home, 2,000. 

Christmas celebration in the Home, 150. 

Christmas celebration in the hospitals, 23. 

Christmas presents were distributed on 4 
steamers. 

Seamen’s wages deposited for safekeeping and 
saving, $26,371. 


But by far the outstanding occurrence 
during the year 1938 was the recognition 
of thirty years of faithful and efficient serv- 
ice given the institution by the seamen’s 
pastor, Dr. H. Brueckner. His quite brief 
resumé of impressions made upon him 
occupies several pages of the report. There- 
in one learns that a deep impression was 
made upon him as a boy, when in 1892 the 
steamer Elbe was lost at sea’ with hun- 
dreds of persons on board. From that time 
on, Dr. Brueckner stated, his mind was 
turned toward thoughtfulness for the peo- 
ple whose lives are spent at sea. The clos- 
ing paragraph of his report is a resumé 
of all the forms of service that issue from 
an institution devoted especially to the 
comfort and support of seafaring men 
when on shore. 

The Board of Directors recorded appre- 
ciation of Dr. Brueckner’s thirty years of 
service in the following testimonial: 


Forasmuch as the Rev. Dr. Hermann 
Brueckner is celebrating the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his ministry as seamen’s pas- 
tor, we, the Board of Trustees of the So- 
ciety for the Care of Seamen in the Port 
of New York, hereby resolve: 

That we most heartily congratulate the 
Rev. Dr. Hermann Brueckner upon this 
his anniversary; 

That we take cognizance of the fact that 
through all these years he has built up 
this work among the seamen with vision, 
extraordinary ability and sacrificing devo- 
tion—often under great trials and diffi- 
culties; 

That we wish him God’s richest blessing 
for the future and pray the Lord of the 
Church to open to him the hearts of the 
men whom he wants to serve spiritually 
and physically in the Master’s name; 

That we give him glad assurance of our | 
wholehearted co-operation and support in 
all his missionary endeavors in the future. 

Paut G. GRAVENHORST, Sec. 


‘ 
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INDIA LUTHERANS 
REJOICE 


(Continued from page 7) 


After briefly sketching the work of 
Father Heyer and the Rev. Robert Noble, 
one of the two missionaries who began 
the work of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety in the Andhra Country and for whom 
the college at Masulapatam was named, 
Mr. John expressed the hope that those 
who dwelt in these halls would cultivate 
the fine attributes of self-sacrifice exem- 
plified in the characters of these two great 
men and expressed the intention of the 
college to make of these buildings “noc 
mere lodging house rooms for students put 
real homes for their college days.” 

After the customary singing of Telugu 
verses by one of the students, Mr. T. S. 
Paulus, who is a lecturer in the college, 
responded on behalf of Heyer Hall. After 
calling attention to the miserably inade- 
quate rooming facilities, under which 
handicap students had lived for many 
years, and comparing them with the fine 
homes now provided for the students of 
coming generations, he expressed on be- 
half of the Indian Church heartfelt grat- 
itude to Dr. and Mrs. Strock for their 
labors in collecting the funds of which the 
college is now possessed. He referred es- 
pecially to the generous donors, many of 
whom had from their poverty gladly given 
that which made the greater college of 
the future possible, even though they did 
not know, and would never know, those 
to whom they gave. “I cannot sing,” he 
said, “but I would like this day to sing 
praises to those who did this for us. *I 
would like to cry aloud so that in spite of 
the distance they would hear and know 
that we are grateful to them.” He closed 
on a high note appealing to the young 
men who should occupy the rooms to show 
themselves by character, by the use of 
their time and opportunities, and by the 
use of the rooms themselves, worthy of 
the gift they had received and willing to 
use it in the furtherance of the great pur- 
pose for which it had been given. 


English-American Agreement 

The Rev. A. Bagshaw, representative of 
the Church Missionary Society on our 
staff since the beginning of their co-opera- 
tion with us at Guntur, and warden of 
Noble Hall, responded on its behalf. He 
traced the connection between Noble and 
Heyer in the early days of their work in 
India. It seems both missions owe more 
than we usually remember to John Gold- 
ingham, who was collector of Guntur from 
1836 to 1842. He was deeply grieved to 
see so little work done among the Telugus 
and urged the Church Missionary Society 
to send out someone. At first refused, 
later the project was attempted; but the 
plea of Guntur went unheard and the 
mission was established at Masulapatam. 
Shortly afterwards came Father Heyer, and 
the collector wrote again to know from 
Noble whether it was definite that the 
English Society would not undertake work 
in these parts. Mr. Noble not only told 
the collector to use the American in be- 
ginning work, but offered to help him in 
every way he could, a promise nobly 
carried out. Now after a century comes 
the merging of one phase of the work be- 
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gun by these two great men. These halls 
will be a perpetual memorial to them. 

The vice-chancellor spoke at length. 
He speaks words of wisdom with a quiet 
wit that points them to their purpose. He 
spoke of the contributions of missionaries 
to India and of the benefactions, especially 


of America. “If millionaires of the West 
know how to make liberal gifts,” he said, 
“it is because of the inspiring selfless lives 
of men like Noble and Heyer and a host 
of others who set an example by giving 
themselves in service to fellowmen.” He 
wished that each hall might have a large 
oil painting of the man for whom it is 
named, that the students living there 
might have ever before them the thought 
of the kind of life to which the building 
is a memorial. He appealed to the stu- 
dents to live worthily of their great ex- 
amples and to fit themselves for lives of 
real service to their needy fellows. 


Need for College 


The vice-chancellor urged the author- 
ities to push on with the development of 
the college, spending, if necessary, even 
the fund which is to be set aside for en- 
dowment! “I am good,” he declared, “at 
bad finance!” Make the college first-rate 
and “trust God above and the American 
people below” to take care of future needs 
as they arise. He pointed out that there 
is not a single fully equipped natural 
science college for the whole of the Andhra 
Country. (Cries of “shame!”) He urged 
that this premier college in the university 
should undertake this forward step. “Of 
course it will take money, but where shall 
we get money for our needs if not from 
America?” He closed with another appeal 
to the students, then asked that the halls 
be opened with thanksgiving and prayer. 

The Collects for Education and the 
Church, Our Benefactors, Our Graduates, 
Our Teachers and Our Students were 
read from the book of Collects and Prayers 
of the U. L. C. A. Publishing House, the 
halls were declared open and the large 
crowd happily dispersed. 

Since last October, Guntur has been a 
very busy place. The return of a num- 
ber of missionaries from furlough; the 
visits of our own Tambaram representa- 
tives from the homeland and our sister 
missions in China and Japan; visits from 
representatives of other Lutheran bodies 
in many parts of the world, and from 
many representatives of other denomina- 
tions attracted to visit our area through 
the references in Dr. Pickett’s books to 
the mass movement work in our own and 
neighboring missions; conferences with 
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Dr. and Mrs. Wentz and Mrs. Sardeson; 
a short council meeting in December; the 
Christmas rush; the visit of many of us 
to Tranquebar to the triennial meeting 
of the Indian Lutheran Federation; the 
budget meetings of the Church and Coun- 
cil in January; all these combined with 
our regular routine work and attempts at 
touring as opportunity offered to keep us 
under the constant pressure of important 
things left undone. 

To make life even more hectic was the 
students’ strike in December and Jan- 
uary. After Dr. Strock wrote his letter to 
the president of Council expressing his 
conviction that the greatest need today 
is in village work, and that he could be 
most usefully employed in the district; 
and after Council had placed him in the 
rapidly growing work in the fine Kovvur- 
Agency field where our work showed its 
highest percentage of increase last year, 
the boys of the college seized the oppor- 
tunity to strike in order to convince the 
Mission Council of the error of its ways 
at taking Dr. Strock at his word. Every- 
body was happy when the strike was 
finally declared off and the boys set about 
making up lost work before examination 
time. 


Salaam to the Old! 
the New! 


We were fortunate in being invited by 
the Faculty Club of the college to its fare- 
well to Dr. and Mrs. Strock and its wel- 
come to Mr. and Mrs. V. Ch. John. The 
speech of Mr, T. Venkataratnam, chairman 
of the Faculty Club, was not long, but its 
phrases were happily chosen to convey the 
regret of the faculty at the break in the 
long association with Dr. and Mrs. Strock 
and prayers that their efforts would be 
fruitful in the evangelistic work, “work 
which every missionary justly counts as 
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more valuable than managing an educa- 
tional institution.” 

Likewise happily worded was his wel- 
come to Mr. and Mrs. John. Mr. John was 
the first of our Indian Christians to pass 
his B.A. degree examinations. Likewise 
was he the first to pass his M.A. and to 
be made headmaster of a high school and 
to be put into independent charge of work 
where he has had a fine record. He has 
had an honored public career in Municipal 
Councils, District Educational Councils, 
and the Madras Legislative Council, and 
as a ministerial secretary when the Justice 
Party was in power. Both Mr. John and 
the Mission have been congratulated upon 
the choice of him as principal of the col- 
lege and we believe those who met him 
on his visit to the States will likewise be 
happy. Those who do not know him per- 
sonally will rejoice that we have a prod- 
uct of our mission work in India who 
in the judgment of his fellows and the 
missionaries is considered worthy of trust 
in the high office which has been given 
him in these important days of the rapid 
development of the college. The prayers 
of all of us must strengthen him and bring 
him wisdom from on high. 


A LUTHER LEAGUE 
INSTITUTE 


The Long Island District Luther League 
Institute, New York, closed its first year 
March 13 with the awarding of certificates 
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from the Parish and Church School Board 
and a fellowship devotional meeting. One 
hundred thirty students were registered, 


the three courses studied being: “Educa-’ 


tion for Marriage and Family Living,” 
taught by Dr. Luther Woodward of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York; “Mak- 
ing Life Christian,’ by Dr. Ambrose 
Hering, executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council; “The History of 
the Reformation,” by the Rev. Alfred J. 
Krahmer, pastor of Epiphany Church, 
Laurelton, L. I. 

Course No. 1 was attended by the young 
leaguers, only one person being married. 
Course No. 2 had many prominent vis- 
itors who were glad to tell their experi- 
ences. They included Mrs. Smith Alfred, 
from the Social Service Commission of the 
New York World’s Fair; Mr. Edward 
Thomas of the Queensborough Boy Scouts; 
the Rev. Mr. Schweiger, Protestant chap- 
lain of Queens General Hospital; Mr. Hall 
of the Queens Industrial Commission; and 
Miss Moore of the Charity Organization 
Society. 

The school was held February 6-March 
13: 


SYNODS 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Lincoln Boulevard 
and Washington Street, Santa Monica, Calif., 
the Rev. Clifford B. Holand pastor, May 2 to 4. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues- 
day, May 2, at 10.00 A. M. Business sessions 
will meet daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
Evening services at 7.45 o’clock. 

Clarence F. Crousez, Sec. 


The _ eighty-fifth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
in St. Mark’s Church, Dubuque, Iowa, the Rev. 
M. E. Lesher pastor, May 8-10. The opening 
session will be at 4.00 o’clock, Monday after- 
noon, and will include the Service of Holy 
Communion. E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The seventy-first annual convention of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held at St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
Dr. Andreas Bard pastor, April 17-19. Luther 
League program and reception for delegates 
will be held Monday, April 17, 8.00 P. M. Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion with sermon by Pres- 
ident Charles A. Puls Tuesday, 9.00 A. M. 
Auxiliary banquets will be held Wednesday 
night. W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod, will meet for 
its thirty-eighth semi-annual convention, 10.30 
A. M., April 25, in the Joliet Lutheran Church, 
Joliet, Ill., the Rev. H. G. Cooper pastor. Miss 
Bertha Koenig, missionary from Liberia, Africa, 
has been procured as speaker. z 

Edith Spaid, Sec. 


The -ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will convene in 
St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., April 18 
and 19. Mrs. George L. Search, Sec. 
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CONFERENCES 


The Allentown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred thirty-ninth annual convention 
in St. John’s Church, North Ninth St. near 
Main, Stroudsburg, Pa. the Rev. Peter N. 
Wohlsen pastor, Monday and Tuesday, April 
17 and 18. The Communion Service will be held 
Monday at 10.30 A. M. Business session at 2.00 
P. M. Ralph H. Long, D.D., executive secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council, will address 
the evening session. Representatives of the 
church will be heard Tuesday morning. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will meet at Athens, 
N. Y., April 18 and 19. Meetings will be held 
in Zion Church, the Rev. Luther S. Straley 
pastor, beginning at 2.00 P. M. on the eighteenth. 

D. E. Fritts, Sec. 


The third annual meeting of the Western 
Conference of the Synod of West Virginia will 
be held April 16 and 17 at the First Lutheran 
Church of Parkersburg, W. Va., the Rev. David 
E. Kinsler pastor. The theme will be ‘‘Wor- 
ship.” Opening service Sunday evening, April 
16, at 7.30 o’clock, in charge of the conference 
officers. D. E. Kinsler, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Charles William Hess 


a retired pastor, of Neersville, Va., entered into 
the fuller life February 3, 1939, following a six 
weeks’ illness and operation at the Frederick 
City Hospital. 

Charles William Hess was born near Taney- 
town, Carroll County, Md., December 17, 1872. 
He was a son of Charles M. and Elizabeth S. 
(Bushey) Hess, who were members of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Taneytown, which fellowship 
he also later joined. His early education was 
received in the public schools. He lived on his 
father’s farm until he was twenty years of age, 
and _ then entered the preparatory department 
of Gettysburg College and was graduated from 
college in 1898 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Later he received the degree of Master 
of Arts. Having decided to enter the ministry, 
he matriculated at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., in the fall of the 
same year and was graduated in 1901 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Pastor Hess 
was licensed to preach by the Synod of Mary- 
land in 1900 and was ordained by the same body 
Ogtober 26, 1902. 

January 2, 1902, Mr. Hess was called to be- 
come pastor of a small mission, Bethany Church, 
Brunswick, Md. He strengthened this congre- 
gation which he served continuously until July 
1932 when, because of ill health, he relin- 
quished his work. His resignation became ef- 
fective November 30 of that year, and he and 
Mrs. Hess retired to the Grubb homestead, a 
small farm near Hillsboro, Va. 

During this long pastorate, Mr. Hess served 
as supply pastor of St. John’s Church, Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., 1899-1905; St. Paul’s Church, 
Neersville, Va., 1902-1917, 1928-1932; the Lu- 
theran Church, Braddock Heights, Md., August 
14, 1923-December 21, 1924; and Luther Chapel, 
Petersville, Md., 1913-1932. 

November 11, 1914, he was married to Claudia 
Blanche Grubb, daughter of the late Charles E. 
and Anna Susan Abel Grubb of Neersville, Va. 
He is survived by his widow and four sisters: 
Mrs. Jacob Null, Hanover, Pa.; Mrs. M. Ross 
Fair, Taneytown, Md.; Mrs. J. D. Belt and Miss 
Nannie Hess, Westminster, Md. 

Pastor Hess was not ambitious for self-ag- 
grandizement but his highest desire was the 
spiritual growth of his members. He was sym- 
pathetically aware of the needs of his people 
and tenderly proclaimed the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Church. He was a faithful pas- 
tor—conscientious in the work of his high call- 
ing. Surely, heaven touched earth with beaut; 
through this great personality; for that loyal, 
gracious, and co-operative spirit is still re- 
flected in the lives of those whom he so faith- 
fully served. He being dead, yet liveth and his 
works do follow him. He has found the city of 


God. The pilgrim who sojourned here is at . 


home. 
“Jesus, Thou Prince of Life, 
Thy chosen cannot die; 
Like Thee, they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with Thee on high.” 

Funeral services were conducted February 6 
at his late residence by the Rev. John C. Stuff, 
pastor of Bethany Church, Brunswick, Md. 
Other officiating ministers were the Rev. E. K. 
Helwig, Bolivar, W. Va.:_ H. C. Erdman, D.D., 
Burkittsville, Md.; and F. R. Wagner, D.D., 
Martinsburg, W. Va., a classmate of the de- 
ceased. Interment was made in the beautiful 
Hillsboro Cemetery, near his home. 

John C. Stuff. 


Mrs. Elisabeth Karpenstein 


nee Brugger, the wife of the Rev. John Henry 
Karpenstein, a retired pastor of the Pacific 
Synod, was born September 4, 1869, in Alpach, 
Canton Graubinden, Switzerland. In 1872 the 
family came to America, settling first in Iowa, 
then removing to Platte County, Nebraska. Mrs. 
Karpenstein studied at the Normal School in 
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we 
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Fremont, Nebr., and also attended Columbia 


University, Portland, Ore., and the Normal 
School at Monmouth, Ore. For several years 
she taught in the schools of Nebraska and 
Washington. 


In 1899 she was married to Pastor John Henry 
Karpenstein, then serving a German congrega- 
tion in Nebraska. Later they moved to Oregon, 
where he united with the Pacific Synod. Four 
children were born to the marriage, one of 
whom is a teacher in the high school at Moun- 
tain View, Calif., and two daughters are asso- 
ciated with the University of California in 
Berkeley. 3 

For the past ten years Mrs. Karpenstein was 
an invalid, spending the last six years in a 
sanitarium at Livermore, Calif., where she 
passed away March 10, 1939. She was a devoted 
wife, ever co-operating with her husband in the 
work of the church, until she was compelled 
to desist on account of illness. 2 

Funeral services were held in Oakland, Calif., 
March 13, with Dr. Earnest A. Trabert in 
charge. E. A. Trabert. 


The Rev. Gustav Klatt 


In THe Lururran, which had just arrived, we 
were reading the obituary of Pastor Otto Klatt, 
who had unexpectedly been taken from our 
midst, when the telephone rang. A sad message 
was heard. Pastor Gustav Klatt, his brother, 
also quite suddenly, had followed him to the 
better life. Neither had reached the Biblical 
age, and both brethren, each a likable type ot 
his own, will be missed by the synod and its 
auxiliary organizations. - 

Gustav Klatt was born June 16, 1878, in the 
free city of Danzig, Germany, and brought up 
in the Lutheran faith, receiving his early edu- 
cation in the same place. Having decided to 
enter the ministry, he attended the Breklum 
(Germany) Seminary, from which he grad- 
uated in 1903 and came to this country the same 

ear. Before taking up pastoral work he spent 

ee years at Midland College and the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, then located at 
Atchison, Kan., and was ordained by _ the 
Nebraska Synod in 1907. Following his ordina- 
tion for eleven years he served Trinity Church, 
Stamford, Nebr. During this time, in 1909, he 
was united in matrimony with Miss Getrude 
Allen of Stamford. In November 1913, the de- 
arted followed a call to the South Church at 

hiowa, Nebr., continuing there until 1926, 
when he assumed the pastorate of Salem 
Church, Ponca, Nebr., where he was active up 
to the time of his sudden demise at a hospital 
in Sioux City, Iowa, March 10, 1939. 

The departed is survived by two sons, Stuart 
of Yankton, S. D., and Harold of Ponca, Nebr.; 
also two brothers, Alexander, of Campbell, 
Nebr., and Fred, of Enid, Okla.; and four sis- 
ters, Mrs. Marie Freed, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mrs. Martin Drews, Mrs. Hulda LaKowski, and 
Mrs. Augusta Mallo, all in Germany. A 

Funeral rites were held in the church of his 
first congregation with interment in the Stam- 
ford Cemetery at the side of his wife, who 
preceded him three years ago. 

Dr. E. Walter of Hastings, Nebr., conducted 
the devotions at the home and the writer of- 
ficiated as liturgist at the church. Dr. F. C. 
Schuldt of Hastings spoke in English, declaring 
the gospel assurances to the family, being fol- 
lowed with comforting words in German by 
the Rev. Otto Bergfelder, also of Hastings. Pall- 
bearers were Pastors H. Lenser, Hildreth, Nebr., 
E. Walter, F. C. Schuldt, M. Schroeder, A. W. 
Ahrdents, of the neighboring Methodist Church, 
and H. Jull of the Disciples Church, who also 
assisted the yep providing the music. The 
local pastor, the Rev. H. Hendriksen, read the 
committal service. The resting place of the late 
brother is on one of the best kept and laid out 
God’s acres of all the small prairie towns that 
come to mind. Located on a high bluff, over- 
looking the Republican River Valley for miles, 
with an abundance of well-arranged and orna- 
mentally trimmed evergreens and a high wooden 
cross in its center, this burial place is a credit 
to the people of Stamford. 

The two pastors, Otto and Gustav Klatt, were 
brothers who had followed each other closely 
rough life. From childhood on, in their early 
school days, their preparation for the sacred 
office, the choice of schools and fields of labor, 
serving two congregations (Ohiowa and Ponca) 
successively, in their outlook upon life, if you 
knew one, you knew the other. Now, even the 
hand of death would not allow a long separa- 
tion. With the passing of the Klatt brothers a 
type all their own has left the circle of Midwest 
Synod. Martin Schroeder. 


William P. Rilling. D.D. 


The life of William P. Rilling, D.D., was a 
“miracle of grace” of unusual interest. The 
presence of God in calling a lad from a Roman 
Catholic background and life in San Antonio, 
Texas, where he was born March 23, 1870, and 
where he had been strictly instructed in the 
tenets of that faith and in guiding him through 
exceptional experiences of hardship and strug- 
gle to Louisville, Kv., where he was found by 
another youth and brought into the First Lu- 
theran Church of that city, and afterward to 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School 
is worthy of recalling and recounting. 

Few students have fought a more heroic bat- 
tle for an education than did he. He did not 
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accept financial aid from his synod lest it should 
be said that he became a Protestant for the 
sake of the educational advantage. By rare 
industry and persistence in varied tasks he 
forged his way forward until he had completed 
his course, graduating from Wittenberg College 
and Seminary in 1897 and 1900 respectively. 

He was ordained in the Olive Branch Synod 
in 1900. Of a genial and kindly spirit, he was 
energetic and indefatigable in his endeavors as 
a minister and, with St. Paul, could say, ‘““These 
hands have ministered to my necessities.” He 
had an unusual appreciation of the truth and 
power of the Gospel apprehended against the 

ackground of his early Catholic training. But 
he was unusually particular in his references 
to his mother’s faith to speak of it with respect 
and reverence. 

At the time of his death he had been honored 
by election as president of the Luther Club, 
composed of all ordained Lutheran ministers 
of this community. 

In 1925 Wittenberg College conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

During his ministerial life he served congre- 
gations at Arlington, Bluffton, Casstown, Van- 
dalia, Millersberg, Lorain, and St. Paul’s, 
Springfield, in Ohio; he was also pastor of 
Grace Church, Louisville, Ky.; Camden, N, J.; 
and New Castle, Ind. In all these pastorates 
he served with consecration and effectiveness, 
participating in building projects at New Castle, 
Ind., and Lorain, Ohio, at which place he ded- 
icated the attractive new church. 


During 1917-18 he served as president of the 


Olive Branch Synod. 

Dr. Rilling’s many labors were shared by his 
devoted wife, Lydia Snyder, who survives him. 
He leaves also three sons: Dr. Reginald Rilling 
of Findlay, Ohio; the Rev. John W. Rilling, 
pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lakewood, 
Ohio; and Roscoe Rilling of Dayton, Ohio; also 
one daughter, Pauline (Mrs. G. D. Busch), of 
Lancaster, Ohio, where the Rev. Mr. Busch is 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church. Two sisters, both 
of San Antonio, Texas, also survive him. 

Dr. Rilling entered into rest Sunday morning, 
February 26, after an illness of several weeks’ 
duration. 

Upon his retirement from the active ministry 
a year ago he united with the Fourth Lutheran 
Church of Springfield, Ohio. Here the funeral 
services were conducted by the PEeOr the Rev. 
Carl W. Shanor, assisted by M. I. Powell, D.D., 
missionary superintendent of the Synod of Ohio, 
and one of several spiritual sons who had been 
led into the ministry by his influence. 

He has “fought a good fight” and has “kept 


the faith.” For him also the crown has been 
prepared! E. G. Howard. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Agnes Ida Schade 


Whereas, God called to her eternal rest Agnes 
Ida Schade, on the nineteenth of December 
1938, at her home in Monaca, Pa., we, of the 
India Mission, desire to place on record our 
appreciation of the service and friendship of 
our fellow-worker. 

She entered missionary service December 20, 
1890, and after thirty-five years, ill health com- 
pelled her to retire in August 1925. 

We are grateful to God for her long and 
faithful service. She was a pioneer in evan- 

elistic and educational work for women in 

ajahmundry and the surrounding districts. 
Her chief contribution was the establishment 
of the Central Girls’ School, which was opened 
in June 1895, and she remained continuously in 
epatee until her retirement, except for three 
short furloughs. Under her efficient and thor- 
ough management, it developed into an VIII 
Standard School with a Higher Elementary 
Training School, and later the Middle School 
was added. 

Miss Schade worked unceasingly for the 
building of Christian character in her girls. 
She sought to develop leadership among Indian 
Christian women, ever looking forward to their 
taking their place in the work of the Church 
in India. She was keenly interested in every 
department of mission work. She was a friend 
of Christian and Hindu alike, many of whom 
remember her as a loving sister and a friend 
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in need, and her name is a household word in 
hundreds of Christian homes throughout the 
mission, and in many Hindu homes in Rajah- 
mundry. 

We extend to her bereaved sister our sym- 
pathy and prayer. We entreat her many former 
students in India, who mourn her going, to 
look upon her life as an example and to fol- 
low in her footsteps. We look to the women 
of the church at home to continue to support 
the work which she founded. Above all, we 
thank our heavenly Father for the gift of her 
long life of unselfish and blessed service. 

L. C. A. India Mission. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Albert, R. W., from 624 Five Oaks Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio, to 209 N. Detroit St., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Anderson, Kenneth R., from Advent Lutheran 
Church, 93d St. and Broadway, New York, 
N pil to 252 Ardmore Ave., Haddonfield, 


Frobenius, Reno R., from 294 Montrose Ave., 
EA UrES Ill., to 510 Iowa St., Muscatine, 
owa. ; 

Goehring, Norman D., from 19 Berkeley St., 
Cambridge, Mass., to 66 Winthrop St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Heller, John, from 66 Big Spring Ave., New- 
ville, Pa., to 1124 Yeadon Ave., Yeadon, Pa. 

Huf, Gustav K., from 4001 Main St., Eggerts- 
ville, N. Y., to 909 DeWitt St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nagle, Robert S., from 110 North St., Millers- 
burg, Pa., to 652 Union St., Millersburg, Pa. 

Naugle, Calvin J., from 2218 Chicago St., 
pean, Nebr., to 2602 Farnam St., Omaha, 
ebr. 

Ortiz, Alfredo, from P. O. Box 584, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico, to P. O. Box 5204, Puerta de 
Tierra, Puerto Rico. 

Ressler, T. M., from 190 Merion Road, York, 
oe to 47 Whitehall St., Lynbrook, L. L., 


NOTICE 


Tue LutHerAN has from a reliable source rea- 
sons for the following statement: 

“Pastors and agencies are hereby warned not 
to ease a fraudulent story of a man named 
David J. Blank. This man claims to hail from 
ch teses Sp ae and tells a similar story of a 
wrecked car and stolen purse at each stop. He 
has appeared at Pittsburgh and Toledo where 
his records were checked and his claims found 
to be frauds.” 
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A Suggestion to the Confirmation Class 


ALTAR BRASS WARE for YOUR CHURCH 


BRASS OFFERING PLATE—Series No. V-38 ALTAR SET OF STRIKING 
The No. V-38 Twelve Inch Gorham Brass OFFERING PLATE is BEAUTY AND CHARACTER 


the best of its kind and is generally satisfactory for lifting of 

offering where envelopes are used. This plate is beautifully 

lacquered and comes with a red IHS stamped mat. It is avail- : 

able in plain, etched, and engraved styles. Price, Plain Rim, CROSS 
$10.00; Etched Rim, $20.00; Engraved Rim, $45.00. 


No. V4340 

29 inches. 
$90.00 

« Photographs 
BRASS RECEIVING BASON Series No. V-39 ee 
The No. V-39 Fifteen Inch Gorham Brass RECEIVING beautiful 
BASON is ordinarily used in conjunction with the 12 inch altar set 
offering plate. It is made up without mat. Plain and will be 

ornamented styles are available. Special design sheets t 

showing ornamented offering plates and receiving basons SED RO 

will be supplied on request. application. 


No. Rim Center Price} No. Rim Center Price 'V4340 

V39* Plain Plain $20.00} V39Y Etched Relief $70.00 

V39L_ = Etched Plain 35.00} V39_ Engraved Plain 65.00 

V39K* Etched Etched 40.00] V39C Engraved Relief 90.00 : 
*(V-39K) is the most popular ornamented Receiving Bason V39K 

and together with V39—Plain is regularly carried in stock ‘ 

for immediate delivery. Etched Rim and Center 


GORHAM BRASS 
ALTAR DESKS 


V-1005—10 x 14 inches..$25.00 


V-405 —12 x 15 inches.. 50.00 
V-2076—10 x 14 inches.. 40.00 


GORHAM VASES 


V-2076 
BRASS ALTAR VASE—No. 100 
Per Pair Per Pair 
Height Plain Engraved IHS CANDLESTICK 
B14!" $26.00 $32.00 No. V-4289 
WIDE STYLE BRASS ALTAR VASE 191% inches. 
vas81 i $150.00 a pair. 
Veds29ien | 
V-4329 
BRASS ALTAR VASE—Series V-660 VASE No. V4355 
Per Pair r 
Height With Engraved IHS 12 inches. 
s 10% inches $50.00 i $180.00 a pair. 
eet 34 inches .. he KOOCR 33 ‘ = 
4381-4329 1334 inches! Dees 65 00yas baat 80.00 V-660 (Vase No. V4282 would a 


also serve with this set.) 


DELIVERY EXTRA. 


ROUND BASE HEXAGONAL BASE Nae 
CANDLESTICK CANDLESTICK 
No. Height Price * No. Height Price PRICES 
v2801 9” $18.00 pair 3690 9” $32.00 pair ARE 
V34 127 24.00 V3131 12!" 40.00 “ SUBJECT 
2802 15” 40.00 “ V3691 15” 44.00 “ TO 
V2803 18/” 45.00 “ V3692 18” 48.00 « CHANGE 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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